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THE MUSE IN A PET. 


In his brilliant but hopelessly wrong-headed 
essay on Victor Hugo, Frederic Myers com- 
ments upon a poem in “ L’Année Terrible” in 
which the author “paints at great length and 
with startling rhetoric the possibility that God 
may at last be found to have deceived us all 
along —that ‘the moral cosmos may be re- 
duced to a chaos,’ and man, the sport of destiny, 
expire in a ruined universe.”” In that event, 
the poet informs us that he himself, “terrible, 
indigné, calme, extraordinaire,” will denounce 
God to his own thunders. Whereupon the 
essayist remarks: “‘M. Hugo, forsooth, would 
be terrible! M. Hugo would be calm! M. 
Hugo would be extraordinary! It seems likely 
that at the crack of doom even M. Hugo might 
see something more terrible and extraordinary 
than himself.” Signor Marinetti, the Italian 
apostle of “futurism,’” would meet such an 
exigency unperturbed. That he can be “ more 
than usual calm” under trying circumstances 
we know from his own admission. When, two 
or three years ago, he confronted in the Mer- 
cadante Theatre of Naples a hostile audience 
of ‘ pastists,” he showed his quality in a way 
which only his own words can fittingly describe. 
“Suddenly, among the parabolas of potatoes 
and rotten fruits, I caught on the fly an orange 
thrown at me. I peeled it with the greatest 
calmness, and ate it slowly, by sections.” This 
daring action turned the tide; the audience 
which came to curse remained to applaud, and 
“1 hastened, of course, to thank the bellowing 
crowd by hurling fresh insults at them.” We 
are not told how many heads were broken in the 
scrimmage that followed, and our chief interest 
in the episode lies in the fact that there are still 
to be found somewhere in our indifferent modern 
world audienves who can get really excited over 
discussions of art and literature. If we could 
only detach from the subject to which the pink 
envelopes of our newspapers are devoted even a 
small fraction of the popular interest which it 
commands, and divert this interest to some sub- 
ject of high human concern, such as poetry or 
painting, we should accomplish something really 
worth while, and put all our expensive educa- 
tional institutions to shame. 

The bedlamite ravings of the futurists, and 
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their nightmare creations of the pen and the 
brush, have at least this of value: they arouse 
passions and provoke thought. Worthier objects 
of passion and thought there doubtless are in 
the world of art, but a lively interest in things 


_ fered for all the sentimental rubbish of the past. 


With these symbols one can go far in the futurist 


_ world of creating, and it is no wonder that we 
_ find Signor Marinetti lecturing the English upon 


wsthetic, even if stimulated by the most ignoble | 
examples, is better than no interest at all, for | 


that way lies spiritual stagnation. Thus in 


poetry a Marinetti or an Ezra Pound may have | 
his uses, and the Muse in a pet, or a tantrum, | 


although bad-mannered and unconcerned with | 


the amenities of criticism, may serve to remind 
us of the existence of Parnassus, a fact which 


men battening on the moors of philistinism are | 


in danger of forgetting. As Mr. Scott-James 
has just said in “ The North American Review,” 
‘‘ poetry has now become a mentionable subject 
in decent society,” which is a condition of things 
that we must applaud, even if we owe it to poets 
and critics who browse upon only the lower 
slopes of the sacred hill or who wallow in the 
morasses at its base. 

The futurist muse has very decided ideas of 
what she does not like in poetry, although the 
sort of thing she offers as a substitute is, to say 
the least, disconcerting. She is bent, according 
to Signor Marinetti, upon the destruction at any 
cost of these four intellectual poisons: “1, The 
sickly and nostalgic poetry of distance and recol- 
lection; 2, Romantic sentimentalism rippling 
in the moonlight, with its fatal ideal of woman- 
beauty; 3, The obsession of lust, with the tri- 
angle of adultery, the pepper of incest, and the 
exciting seasoning of sin in the Christian sense ; 
4, The deep passion for the past, accompanied 
by the craze of the antiquarian and collector.” 
Poetry without these themes or sources of inspir- 
ation would be considerably at a loss, we should 
say. After such a clean sweep of his normal 
sustenance from the board, the poet might well 
feel himself, as Tennyson did after he had been 
FitzGerald’s (vegetarian) guest for some weeks, 

“A thing enskied 
(As Shakespeare has it) airy light 
To float above the ways of men.” 
The only writers of the past (poets or others) 
that futurism accepts as having at least groped 
toward the right path are Emile Zola, Walt 
Whitman, Rosny ainé, Paul Adam, Octave Mir- 
beau, Gustave Kahn, and Verhaeren. All the 
others are left to the outer darkness. 

But we must not forget the automobile and 
the aeroplane and the blast furnace, for these are 
types of the energy which is so dear to the futu- 
rist mind, and are the effective substitutes of- 








“ce déplorable Ruskin,” who despised them so 
heartily. Futurism is nothing if not thorough- 
going, and it lays its axe at the very roots of the 
written language. Punctuation, adjectives, and 
adverbs are all to be abolished, and all verbs are 
to be used in the infinitive. When the rules of 
diction laid down for writers are relentlessly ap- 
plied, we get such a farrago as the following, 
which is taken from a sample piece of descriptive 
writing devoted to the battle-field: ‘Tours 
canons virilité volées érection télémétre extase 
toumbtoumb 8 secondes toumb-toumb flots 
sourires rires ploff plouff glouglouglouglou 
cache-cache cristaux vierges chair bijoux perles 
iodes sels bromes jupons gaz liqueurs bulles 8 
secondes.” It reads like a cipher cable code, 
and if such is to be the literature of the fu- 
ture, we shall all have to begin our education 
over again. The futurist manifesto offers us 
one delightful rule of conduct so inclusive as 
to make most further directions superfluous. 
“We must spit upon the altar of art every 
day.” Simple and to the point! Signor Mari- 
netti reminds us of the bad boy who, in “The 
Session of the Puets,” created a scandal by get- 
ting up and shouting: “I disbelieve wholly in 
everything! There!” 

In a frequently quoted letter, Ibsen speaks 
of the time, now near at hand, when we shall 
advance with a leap into the coming age. 
“Hej! How ideas will tumble about us!” 
Ideas certainly tumble about us when we get 
into futurist company, and the dégringolade 
of the old esthetic order assails our ears with 
such a clattering as might be imagined if the 
gentleman in the futurist painting, «* Nu descen- 
dant l’escalier,” should suddenly fall to pieces. 
It would be a matter for jest merely, were it 
not the logical outcome of that sinister tendency 
of our time to reject all the established teach- 
ings and ideals of the past, all the rules of con- 
duct and canons of belief by which the social 
and the intellectual order have thus far been 
kept together, and the history of civilization 
held in continuity. If we dally overmuch with 
the destructive notions that are invading our 
political and social life on every hand, and refuse 
recognition to the oid settled sanctities of con- 
duct and belief, we shall assuredly be called 
upon to pay some kind of a penalty, and no 
light one, for our indecision. History will 
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always be mankind’s best mentor, and the term 
“ pastist,” coined for reproach by our amusing 
futurist friends, will be accepted as a title of 
honor by every serious fighter for human wel- 
fare. 








CASUAL COMMENT. 


THE LIVING SIGNIFICANCE OF LATIN, a so-called 
dead language, has never been more convincingly 
demonstrated than by Miss Frances Ellis Sabin, 
assisted by Miss Loura B. Woodruff, in their excel- 
lent handbook on “The Relation of Latin to Prac- 
tical Life,” described in its sub-title as a collection 
of “concrete illustrations in the form of an exhibit.” 
Miss Sabin, who is a: the head of the Latin depart- 
ment in the Oak Park and River Forest (Illinois) 
Township High School, has undertaken to supply 
Latin teachers and Latin students with such unan- 
swerable arguments in favor of Latin studies as 
shall forever stop the mouths of objectors to those 
studies. And her exhibit, as she calls it, is indeed 
impressive, showing, with the aid of graphic and 
other illustration, how the life and literature and 
language of ancient Rome are woven into the very 
texture of modern every-day thought and speech and 
action. Incidentally and unavoidably the significance 
of Greek to the world of to-day is often touched 
upon. An “outline” sketches in nine brief proposi- 
tions the plan of the handbook, and sixty “exhibits” 
bring strikingly to one’s notice the many and varied 
proofs of these propositions. Large wall-cards for 
the display of these proofs and illustrations accom- 
pany the handbook, the whole being prepared under 
the auspices of the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South, and procurable from Miss 
Sabin. The author's list of “ problems of to-day” 
that were “live questions in Rome” is of especial 
interest. First comes a humorously appropriate 
eartoon by Mr. J. T. McCutcheon, and then the list: 
“The high cost of living, election of candidates by 
direct vote of the people, relation between business 
and politics, government control of public utilities, 
maintenance of the army and navy, graft in the 
business world, methods of taxation, corruption in 
polities, the race problem, the labor problem, capital 
punishment, foreign relations, lawlessness, suffrage, 
class privilege, eugenics, divorce, education, religion, 
immigration.” Probably the most generally con- 
vincing demonstrations in the book are those dealing 
with language and literature and illustrating the 
indebtedness of our daily speech, our familiar allu- 
sions, our habits of thought, our reading and our 
writing, to the language and literature and life of 
ancient Rome. Ample room is left for additional 





illustrations on the large wall-cards, thus calling for 
originality and resourcefulness on the teacher’s or 
lecturer’s part. Mention should here be made also 
of the many authorities quoted in favor of classical 
studies in modern education. 








REVISING THE VULGATE, in order to determine 
the exact wording of St. Jerome’s Latin version of 
the fourth century, in compliance with the behest of 
Pope Pius X., will be a tremendous task for the 
commission appointed six years ago by papal decree. 
Individual members of that body will pass away 
and be replaced by others long before the work is 
completed, but the commission will abide, and will 
at last bring to an end the most stupendous under- 
taking in text-revision that the world has seen. 
Abbot Dom Gasquet, head of the Benedictine order 
in England, and chairman of the revision commis- 
sion, has come to this country to report the progress 
already made in the great work and to solicit finan- 
cial aid for its further prosecution. The biblical 
manuscripts to be hunted up and collated are beyond 
counting, but the ultimate fruits of all this dusty. 
research will be, it is promised, of great value to 
Bible students of whatever shade of orthodoxy or 
heterodoxy. Benedictine scholars have been sent 
out by Abbot Gasquet to ransack the libraries and 
archives of Europe, from the sunny shores of the 
Mediterranean to the bleak steppes of northern 
Russia. Doors have been flung open to these emis- 
saries, and mouldering piles of parchment submitted 
to their scrutiny, so that by this time some fourteen 
thousand biblical manuscripts, containing thirty thou- 
sand pages, have been brought to light. Since it 
was impossible to gather this mass of material in one 
place for necessary study and collation, the modern 
method of photography has been employed with the 
ancient texts, and eventually there will be completed 
at Rome a library of folio volumes displaying with 
minute accuracy all the variations that, as far as can 
be learned, the St. Jerome version has ever under- 
gone. Already the book of Genesis has been thus 
revised and printed, and the Abbot hopes to live to 
see the completion of the Pentateuch and the Psalms. 
This is one of the scholarly labors that, like the 
Oxford English Dictionary and the Jewish Encyclo- 
peedia, inspire respect for the patient and commonly 
obscure and not too well-paid toiler in that field of 
arduous research whence issue so many of the useful 
and necessary literary tools that equip the reference 
rooms of our libraries, great and small. 

THE HIGHEST PRAISE OF A WORK OF LITERATURE 
is perhaps contained in the reader’s sigh of regret 
that he himself could not have been its author, a 
regret not infrequently accompanied by an idle and 
foolish fancy that he might have been its author 
if he had only thought of it in time. It is oftener 
the form than the substance of a piece of writing 
that evokes this feeling — the clothing in faultless 
language what oft was thought but ne’er so well 
expressed. Blanco White’s famous sonnet, “ Night 
and Death,” pronounced by many admirers to be the 
most nearly perfect sonnet in the English tongue, 
contains no thought that has not occurred, more or 
less vaguely, to hundreds of other ponderers on the 
mysteries of existence; but so apt is the imagery 
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and so fitting the language that one immediately 
recognizes a masterpiece in the little poem. Then, 
it may be, comes the query, Why did the English- 
speaking world have to wait so many centuries for 
this obviously best and, so to say, inevitable mode 
of expressing that thought? Another sonnet, chanced 
upon in a magazine ten years ago, struck at least 
one reader as voicing almost perfectly a thought 
familiar to thousands of reflective persons, but never 
before so aptly uttered. It was Mr. Nathan Haskell 
Dole’s poem entitled “ Man’s Hidden Side,” con- 
ceived in a mood not so very unlike that which 
prompted White's “ Death and Night.” Let it here 
be reprinted, to give point to this paragraph. 
“ The Moon, that earthward turns her radiant face 
As if she would without reserve confide 
Herself to us, conceals a secret side 
Whereof no mortal ever hopes to trace 
The dark-environed clue. It is a place 
Where strange abysmal phantasms may abide, 
Where Gloom’s abhorrent progenies may hide 
Emprisoned by the ebon walls of Space. 
Each one of us, however gay and bright 
To those that dream they know us we appear, 
However frankly we may keep in sight 
Our alternating phases through the year, 
Have, like the Moon, a side that lies in night, 
Unknown to those to whom we are most dear.” 


Reapers’ HABITS are almost as many and varied 
as are the readers themselves. In support of this 
obvious proposition it will not here be necessary to 
adduce a multitude of instances, but it may be of 
interest to consider for a moment the very general 
tendency of the reading public to do unnecessary 
violence to books. The “gentle reader” leaves 
every book he reads in just as good condition, as far 
as the unaided eye can see, as when he began it. 
Not so the rude reader. At Mount Vernon, N.Y., 
where there is a considerable immigrant population, 
it has been found that books borrowed from the pub- 
lie library by the horny-handed sons of toil are not 
unlikely to receive hard usage. Especially is this 
true of books taken by Italian working men. There- 
fore it is that one now sees pasted on the covers of all 
Italian books in the library the following friendly 
appeal to the borrower (we give the English trans- 
lation, retaining the familiar thou’s and thee’s) : 
“This book is of wise advice and useful information 
for thee. Treat it well, as thou would’st a good 
friend. Do not rumple it. Do not soil it. Do not 
tear it. Think that after having been useful to thee 
it must be of service to a great number of thy com- 
patriots. To damage it, to tear it, to soil it, would 
give a bad impression of thee and prevent other 
Italians getting benefit from this book. Respect this 
volume for the good name and for the advantage of 
Italians!” Moreover, as an object lesson where 
needed, a copy is exhibited of “The Immigrant’s 
Guide” so completely used up in one borrowing as 
to be of no further service, and by its side is shown 
a copy of Dante’s “ Divina Commedia” printed at 
Venice in 1529, and still in as good condition as 





when it left the press, nearly four centuries ago. 
Mr. John Foster Carr, in a recent address printed 
in “The Massachusetts Library Club Bulletin,” re- 
lates the Mt. Vernon incident, and has other notable 
things to say about the relations between public 
library and foreigner. 


Tue FRANKLINISM OF Mayor Gaynor was not 
so marked as to ensure the future coupling of his 
name with that of the Philadelphia printer and 
philosopher, but it is true that both had something 
of the same shrewd common-sense and homely 
wisdom, that both could give apt and terse expres- 
sion to this practical sagacity, and that both were 
men of the people, plain in their ways and simple 
in their tastes. Almost simultaneously with Mr. 
Gaynor’s death there appears a volume entitled 
“ Mayor Gaynor’s Letters and Speeches,” in which 
those interested in such comparisons can find pas- 
sages not so very unlike in style the published let- 
ters of Franklin; at least there is the likeness of 
pronounced individuality, of honest intent, and of 
great readiness in the expression of thought and 
opinion. Each man was distinctly a “character,” 
largely because each dared to be himself; and 
probably Franklin would have said of his own 
style of writing very much what the late mayor 
wrote in answer to an inquiry from a newspaper 
editor: “I fear you will find no art in my let- 
ters. . . . What is the best way to write things, 
you ask? Often the best way is not to write them. 
But if you do, the simple way is the best.” In 
one respect, however, it would be difficult to find 
an equal to Franklin as a letter-writer and auto- 
biographer, and that is the artless candor with 
which he tells us all the worst there is to be told 
about himself. Such astonishing frankness would 
be impossible with almost anyone else, and will 
be looked for in vain in Mr. Gaynor’s writings, 
which, be it added, contain, here and there, more 
of acerbity, of passion, of lack of self-control and 
philosophic calm, than can be found in Franklin. 


EarLy CALIFORNIA MAGAZINES, the product of 
an age when Californians might be supposed to have 
had enough to occupy them in the mere getting of a 
living, were of a number and a quality that reflect 
credit on the literary aspirations of those gold- 
digging pioneers of more than half a century ago. 
At the late eighteenth annual meeting of the Cali- 
fornia Library Association, succinctly reported in 
“ News Notes of California Libraries,” Mr. Robert 
E. Cowan of San Francisco presented a paper on 
“ The Magazines of California.” Besides the un- 
successful ventures that died a very early death, 
there were “ The Pioneer,” “ Hutchinson’s California 
Magazine,” “The Hesperian,” and “The California 
Mountaineer.” Soon afterward appeared “The 


Overland Monthly,” made illustrious by Bret Harte’s 
connection with it, and still in existence. Later Cali- 
fornia magazines, such as “ The Land of Sunshine,” 
“Out West,” “Sunset,” and “ The Pacifie Monthly,’ 
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are surprisingly numerous for a region comparatively 
sparse in its population, and their quality is credit- 
able, sometimes even more than that. Many of Cali- 
fornia’s early periodicals and newspapers have passed 
into utter oblivion because, Mr. Cowan says, “ the 
libraries of early days neglected their opportunities, 
and at the present time disaffection is not altogether 
unknown. Much of the material for the history of 
California has disappeared forever because of the 
failure of those in responsibility to heed the fine old 
counsel, carpe diem.” Perhaps, however, those in 
responsibility did heed the counsel, but in a too 
Horatian sense. A bibliographical study of Cali- 
fornia magazines will accompany Mr. Cowan’s paper 
when it is printed in the proceedings of the meeting. 

ALL OR NOTHING OF AN AUTHOR is the rule of a 
certain class of rigorously thorough readers, and 
there is something to be said in its favor. Still there 
is more than a grain of truth in the assertion made 
by Dr. E. Benjamin Andrews in a recent magazine 
article on “ Education through Reading,” that “it is 
the mark of a great writer to have uttered a good 
deal of trash.” Anyone can easily name, in the 
works of even his favorite author, certain books or 
parts of books that hardly add to the writer’s fame. 
Who is there that reads with enthusiastic delight 
Shakespeare’s “ Pericles,” or Scott’s “St. Ronan’s 
Well,” or Dickens’s “ Hard Times,” or Victor Hugo’s 
long-winded digressions in “Les Misérables,” or 
Browning’s “Luria,” or Longfellow’s “New En- 
gland Tragedies”? Voluminous writers must inevi- 
tably leave behind them much work inferior to their 
best, as they also leave much that is superior to 
their worst, and it is pure pedantry to insist on 
going straight through any given author after once 
beginning him. The mere satisfaction of being able 
to say that one has read all of Goethe, or Cowper, or 
Crabbe, or Thackeray, or James Fenimore Cooper, 
is not worth the labor required to win it, though 
many there are who read not for present enjoyment, 
but for the future fancied distinction of having read. 
President Andrews repeats the story of the young 
lady who wished to convey the impression of an 
acquaintance with Shakespeare, but when she was 
asked if she was familiar with “Romeo and Juliet,” 
answered that she had often read “Romeo,” but 
“Juliet” had always been out when she asked for it 
at the library. This recalls the utterance of another 
young lady who, after running over the entries under 
“ Homer” in the card eatalogue, proudly declared that 
she had read all his works except the opera omnia. 


THE BOOKSELLER’S POINT OF VIEW is one that 
the librarian ought now and then to try to take, 
with an effort of the sympathetic imagination, when 
he find himself inclined to clamor too loudly for a 
more liberal discount on his purchases. The book- 
dealer must live, even though some near-sighted 
buyers of his wares may not see the necessity. In 
proof of the really considerate treatment accorded 
to his library customers by the seller of books, 





listen to what Mr. William B. Clarke, the Boston 
bibliopole, said to the Massachusetts Library Club 
at its recent meeting in the halls of Williams Col- 
lege. His informal, heart-to-heart talk tended to 
show the exceeding smallness, if not less than noth- 
ingness, of the profit made on the sale of new books 
to libraries, as at present conducted. From the 
spring of 1912 to the spring of 1913 he had kept 
a careful record of the cost and sale of all books 
furnished to libraries at the regular library discount 
of ten per cent on net books and thirty-three and 
one-third per cent on others, and the final summing 
up demonstrated “a possible gross profit of .207 
per cent against a 28 per cent expense; but as fif- 
teen and one-half per cent of these books were re- 
turned, it left a gross profit on library sales for that 
year of .159 per cent against a 28 per cent expense. 
Unsalable books increased this loss still more when 
sold upon the bargain counter.” This may not 
represent a fair average of profits realized, the 
world over, in supplying libraries with books; but 
it is certain that these institutions, with many deal- 
ers bidding for their trade, do receive a not illiberal 
treatment. te, ie 


ORNATE ORATORY, such as we associate with the 
names of Burke and Chatham and Patrick Henry 
and statesmen generally of the eighteenth century, 
and such as we were wont to select for purposes of 
declamation in our school days, is not common in 
these degenerate times of hurry and hustle and hard 
common-sense. All the more gladly, therefore, do 
we hail its brief revival in our national legislature, 
where Representative Gray of Indiana recently re- 
lieved the tedium of a long summer’s dragging de- 
liberation over important issues with the following 
poetic effusion: “It has always been my practice to 
vote against the previous question where there has 
been no opportunity for full discussion. But this 
discussion began in the early springtime and has 
continued during the long, weary months of a torrid 
summer. The birds have nested and flown with 
their young; the flowers have bloomed and faded; 
the harvests have ripened and been garnered in; 
the beetles are already singing the dirges of a dying 
year; the fall has come with the sere and yellow 
leaf of decay, with wailing winds and naked woods 
and meadows brown and sere; the first breath of 
winter is upon our cheek to chill us. Looking 
squarely at my platform pledges to the people, I 
was ready to vote for the previous question.” It 
need hardly be added that when the vote was taken, 
after this poetic burst in favor of the motion, it was 
triumphantly carried. 


PROMISCUOUS READING, in a sense not usually 
attached to the phrase, came up for discussion some 
months ago at a meeting of the North Midland 
Library Association of England. A paper was read 
by the city librarian of Peterborough on the question 
of providing separate reading-rooms for women, and 
the substance of it was a strong argument for the 
mingling of the sexes in their use of the public 
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library’s store of printed matter. Many of the older 
English libraries and even some of the newer ones 
have separate rooms for readers of the sex once 
known in that country as “gentle,” but the Peter- 
borough librarian advocated their abolition for the 
following five reasons: the recent educational and 
social advance of women has placed them in a posi- 
tion where they themselves cease to ask for separate 
reading-rooms ; to provide such rooms where there is 
little or no demand for them would be an unwar- 
ranted expenditure; where there are such rooms 
they contain only papers and magazines peculiarly 
feminine in tone and character (and hence, pre- 
sumably, not over-inviting to large numbers of 
women readers, or remarkably valuable as litera- 
ture); duplication of other reading matter already 
available in the general reading-room is in most 
cases impossible because of the expense involved ; 
and, finally, common reading-rooms for both sexes 
“tend to promote a better tone, a general raising of 
the standard of behaviour, and a keener apprecia- 
tion of the whole institution.” The editor of the 
Baroda “ Library Miscellany,” commenting on the 
Peterborough librarian’s paper, shows a far keener 
interest in the question than can be felt outside of 
India and the East, where the state of women is 
such that a special reading-room for their use is often 
necessary if they are to frequent the library at all. 


ARMINivus VAMBERY, who died September 15 in 
his eighty-second year, was a romantically interesting 
character as well as a very learned scholar, a daring 
explorer, and a prolific writer. Professor of oriental 
languages at Pesth University, he possessed a variety 
of learning, had been through a multitude of adven- 
turous experiences, and was the holder of almost 
innumerable degrees and honors and society mem- 
berships, such as are boasted by few occupants of 
academic chairs. Hermann Bamberger was his 
German-Jewish name before he Magyarized it into 
Arminius Vambery. Among his best-known books 
are “Travels in Central Asia,” “History of Bok- 
hara,” “Arminius Vambery: His Life and Adven- 
tures,” “The Coming Struggle for India,” “The 
Story of My Struggles,” “ Western Culture in Eastern 
Lands,” and works on the literature, languages, and 
ethnography of Central Asia. He was born in pov- 
erty and forced to make his own way; by what means 
he succeeded in doing it is most interestingly told in 
his own autobiographical writings. 


PECULIARITIES OF THE PAY COLLECTION of new 
fiction in public libraries come to our notice from 
time to time, but thus far it seems to have developed 
no objectionable traits such as might warrant its dis- 
continuance. At Redlands, California, as is recorded 
in the Nineteenth Annual Report of the public library 
of that city, the original purpose was to let the pay 
collection include some of the ephemeral, temporarily 
popular fiction that it was thought undesirable to 
place permanently on the shelves. But the good 
people of Redlands did not view this policy with 





unanimous approval, some of the citizens regarding 
it as contrary to the intent of a free public library. 
Consequently it was decided to offer no books to the 
paying patron that were not also placed at the dis- 
posal of those unwilling or unable to pay a modest 
fee for a special privilege. The little incident is 
strikingly illustrative of certain not too amiable qual- 
ities in our common human nature. But there is 
one slightly redeeming feature to its unloveliness: 
on the Pacific coast the copper cent is all but un- 
known, so that not even the most rapid reader of a 
pay-collection novel could escape the necessity of 
parting with at least five cents for the privilege 
enjoyed — a difference that would amount to some- 
thing considerable in the case of a novel-a-day reader. 

Tue autor or “On THE Brancu,” known in 
the world of books as “ Pierre de Coulevain,” but 
whom the well-informed cataloguer places under 
“F” as “Mile. Favre de Coulevain,” leaves many 
readers to regret her too-early death. Report avers 
that she was born in 1845 at Geneva, a suitable 
birthplace for one of her cosmopolitan tastes and 
international fame. She was a close observer of 
manners and customs, as can be seen in such works 
of hers as “L’Ile Inconnue,” in which persons and 
things British are subjected to her scrutiny, and 
“Noblesse Américaine,” a title that explains itself. 
“Eve Victorieuse” and “Sur la Branche” are also 
among her well-known books. Translations of her 
chief works have appeared in English, if not also in 
other languages. From at least one of them, “The 
Unknown Isle,” interesting revelations and hints as 
to her personal history may be obtained. “On the 
Branch” (rather perplexing in its title) has proved 
a popular novel in its English dress —as also in its 
original French. a a 


MINUTELY SUBDIVIDED LITERATURE is clearly 
to be found on the shelves of the public library that 
makes the following announcement in its latest Bul- 
letin: “The reclassification of the library, which 
has been going on since last October, divides the 
books into ten main divisions, each division is then 
divided into ten sub-divisions, and each sub-division 
is again divided into ten divisions; making in all 
some ten thousand different subject headings under 
which the books are classified. The library con- 
tains books on all these various subjects. Is there 
not one subject in which you are especially inter- 
ested ?”” Who would have thought that the products 
of literary inspiration could group themselves so 
symmetrically in a great army of books divided and 
sub-divided and sub-sub-divided by a constant divi- 
sor, ten? And with the increase of specialization 
in authorship, as ir. every other industry, will this 
process of sub-division continue until we have, not 
ten thousand, but ten times ten thousand little classes 
of literature, and presently ten times the latter num- 
ber, and so on ad infinitum? The brain reels at the 
thought, and visions arise of mad-houses filled with 
ex-cataloguers from all over the library world. 
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THE MODERN ENGLISH NOVEL: 
SOME TENDENCIES. 


(Special Correspondence of Tot D1At.) 

At the beginning of apvother publishing season, when 
the air is darkened with announcements of new books 
by the recognized concocters of fiction, it is customary 
for the press of this country to give a kindly word or 
two to the art of novel-writing. For this is the slack 
time of the year: most Londoners are out of town, en- 
joying their autumnal holiday; and there is not much 
of importance in the way of social or other domestic 
news. Parliament is up; the Balkan imbroglio, as a 
topic, has lost interest; Mexico is a long way off. Thus 
it happens that the hard-worked journalist turns his 
attention for a moment to matters of lighter import. 
He has made his annual discovery. Last year he found 
out that the novel had a tendency to increase in Jength. 
For some time an impassioned controversy was carried 
on as to the proper measure of a modern work of fiction. 
Should it be eighty thousand words (which had hitherto 
been regarded as normal), or something over a hundred 
and fifty thousand, as the Caines and Corellis, the Hichens 
and Bennetts, appeared to prefer? At length an ingeni- 
ous writer settled the matter by putting forward the 
unanswerable dictum that a novel should contain just 
as many words as were necessary for the adequate treat- 
ment of the story. Upon this the throng of popular 
novelists who had been contributing their various views 
to the discussion went back sadly to their work, wishing 
that they had thought of this excellent solution them- 
selves. But I do not know that many of them have 
acted upon it since. 

The discovery that has been made this year opens up, 
perhaps, a more interesting question. It is stated that 
the love interest is going out of fashion. That is to say, 
it is taking a secondary place. A well-known publisher 
comes forward to say that very few novels are submitted 
to him nowadays in which love, romantic or otherwise, 
forms the main motive. It is true that there is still, 
generally, a marriage somewhere in the book, but this 
no longer stands out as the one and only matter of real 
importance in the life of the characters concerned. Our 
novelists, it seems, are beginning to acquire a sense of 
proportion: they have at last recognized that it may be 
possible to interest readers in other subjects — in poli- 
tics, or sociology, or Votes for Women. Their characters 
may be in love, but they do not waste all their time over 
it: they have other things to do in the world besides gazing 
at the moon and sighing for each other. All of which is, 
no doubt, a considerable step in the right direction. 

In the higher circles of fiction we may also con- 
gratulate ourselves upon the gradual extinction of the 
“happy-ever-after” school. This Victorian formula 
had a long and prosperous career, but it cannot be 
denied that it began to exasperate the judicious reader. 
The fiction monger of that epoch used to conduct his 
couple to the altar, after innumerable vicissitudes, and 
leave them there at the close of the last chapter, with 
the strains of Mendelssohn’s Wedding March still ring- 
ing in their ears, with the tacit assumption that the real 
business of their lives was now over. It was a formula. 
The novelist is compelled, by the nature of his craft, to 
adopt certain conventions, but it is as well that he should 
change them from time to time. Even in our youth we 
could never quite believe in this postulate of theirs. It 
was too obviously at variance with the stern facts of 
human life. Clearly there were many married couples 





of our acquaintance whose state of bliss was incomplete. 
And, though we could not, by the nature of things, know 
very much about the matter, our minds rebelled against 
the thought that marriage should descend upon the 
happy couple like a rosy mist, cutting them off from 
any further participation in the drama of life. We 
were convinced that the most interesting period of their 
career was just beginning. They had only a superficial 
knowledge of each other's characters. They may have 
been devotedly attached to the ideals they had formed 
in their own minds, but we had a shrewd suspicion that 
these would not survive very long the closer analysis of 
domestic life. How would she get on with the servants, 
and how would he behave under the stress of leaking 
water-pipes and kitchen boilers and the noise of fractious 
or playful children? Clearly the wedding bells should 
come at the beginning of the story rather than the close. 
Briefly put, the above is the substance of the position 
taken up by our London journal. It touches, as you 
may perceive, only the fringe of the subject, and it 
is perhaps not strictly fair in its estimate of our Vic- 
torian novelists. Some of these adventured, successfully 
enough, into the post-matrimonial period, — George 
Eliot, for example, wrote “ Middlemarch ” more than 
forty years ago. And, for the rest, a novelist must stop 
somewhere, — preferably before the anti-climax. If he 
is out to tell a love story, the wedding of hero and heroine 
forms a more suitable halting-place than any other. 
The Victorian formula is not dead. In all probability 
it will last as long as the art of fiction. But I agree 
that it is no longer so prevalent as it was. Novelists 
have shown a tendency for some time to split up into 
sections; and those who still practice the romantic love 
story, pure and simple, have dropped to a lower plane 
in the estimation of critical readers. They still have 
their stars: some writers in this form, Mr. Charles 
Garvice, for instance, enjoy as large a sale as many 
men with more admired reputations. But they appeal, 
if I may say so without offence, to a less sophisticated 
circle. From the commercial point of view, it may be 
argued that this is by far the best circle to address. It 
is large, and growing: year by year the half-educated 
mass of the population assists to swell its ranks. We 
possess in England at the present time a class of readers 
who have just been admitted to the simpler joys of 
literature. They are, as yet, easily tired; they do not 
want anything that makes the slightest demand upon 
their dormant faculty of reason; they require stories 
with a sufficiency of exciting interest and as much sen- 
timent as can be crowded between the covers of a single 
book. To these the romantic love story, in all its pris- 
tine simplicity, still makes the strongest appeal, and the 
enterprising craftsman who gave them anything else 
would soon find the best of reasons for regretting his 
temerity. Numerically, the servant girl and the wife 
of the small tradesman make up the bulk of our novel- 
readers to-day. And they want Romance and plenty 
of it: it is for them that our industrious leaders of the 
paper-covered book market contrive their entrancing 
stories of noblemen who seek their mates, not in the 
gilded halls of their peers, but from the flower girls in 
Piccadilly Circus or from the beggar maidens who 
wander homeless on the Thames Embankment. It does 
not concern them that the flower-sellers in the Circus 
are mostly ladies of a mature age, and that beggar 
maidens are rarely, if ever, to be found on the Embank- 
ment. Their work has no relation to life as it is: they 
depict some imaginary fairyland in which the conven- 
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tions of generations of sentimental predecessors take 
the place of real facts. 

Like most trades, this of the fiction-writer discovers 
a tendency to split up into numerous subdivisions. We 
still possess a few men who range freely, who seek to 
make the Universe their province ; but the majority 
select their own little patch, cultivating it with only an 
occasional incursion into strange fields. Indeed, the 
practice of novel-writing is now so universally diffused 
that the only chance for a new man is to specialise,— 
to make, if possible,a name for himself in some not 
too crowded enclosure. Thus we have Mr. Arnold 
Bennett, who has done for the “ Five Towns” of Staf- 
fordshire, the Potteries district, nearly as much as Mr. 
Thomas Hardy did for his Wessex. We have had Mr. 
Barrie and Mr. S. R. Crockett, and a host of others in 
various parts of North Britain; Ireland has been handled 
by “G. A. Birmingham,” Somerville and Ross, Mr. 
Shan F. Bullock, and a goodly band of ardent Celts; 
Mr. Eden Phillpotts and Mr. A. T. Quiller-Couch rarely 
stir from the little sections of Devon and Cornwall that 
they have respectively marked for their own. Wales 
and Essex, Yorkshire and the fells of Cumberland,— 
each possesses one or more capable writers of fiction 
who confine themselves pretty closely to their own par- 
ticular districts. And it is not only in locality that we 
specialize. There is an increasing tendency for our 
authors to confine themselves to a single subject, or 
even to a single type of character. Sociology has spread 
its tentacles, like some gigantic octopus, over all the 
recent novels of Mr. H. G. Wells, until there is some 
danger of the intrusive monster squeezing the life and 
interest out of his stories. Dr.Conan Doyle appears to 
have got himself entangled with a group of scientists 
and sportsmen, seeking adventure after the manner of 
the somewhat wooden figures created by the late Jules 
Verne. For a long time Mr. W. J. Locke was infected 
with the spirit of his Happy Vagabond, just as the 
author of “ Raffles” seemed unable to get away from 
the society of that gentlemanly burglar. And there are, 
of course, a whole crowd of more or less capable writers 
who confine themselves to detective stories, or to melo- 
dramatic serials for the halfpenny papers, or to some 
other branch of their art for which they, or their agents, 
imagine they possess a special aptitude. 

I say their agents, for it is undoubtedly to these 
gentlemen that we owe a good deal of this specialization 
in modern fiction. Let a man once score a success in a 
story, and it is certain that every effort will be made by 
his business manager to induce him to work the vein 
that he has been fortunate enough to strike until there 
is nothing left. It demands considerable force of char- 
acter on the part of the author to refuse. From the 
commercial point of view, it is no doubt a mistake to 
leave a mine that still promises a good yield; from the 
artistic standpoint it has often proved a fatal error to 
begin attempting to repeat a past success. To imitate 
oneself may be morally more defensible than to imitate 
others; artistically it is the greater blunder. 

The public likes to have some idea of the sort of stuff 
it is going to get for its money. This in itself forms a 
strong inducement towards specialization. Those of our 
authors who feel an irresistible inclination to wander 
from the beaten track, to escape from the groove that 
the agent or the publisher has marked out for them, 
can always find means of regaining their liberty. I have 
been acquainted with more than one novelist who em- 
ployed pseudonyms when they desired to publish some- 





thing in a different genre from their usual work. Others, 
with Mr. Wells and Mr. Arnold Bennett, divide their 
works into several categories, classifying some of their 
stories as fantasies or romances instead of novels. It is 
permissible to cultivate more than one field as long as 
the boundaries are kept well marked. Perhaps, too, it 
would be impossible for any one author to do much more 
than this. The serious novelist, as apart from the simple 
story-teller, is expected to deal with what he knows: 
his imagination should at the least have a basis in solid 
experience; and, though some of us have lived strange 
lives, we are generally a little at sea when it becomes 
a question of dealing convincingly with the more violent 
crimes. 

Instinetively the author turns to the subjects that he 
knows best. And of romantic love there is probably no 
extant writer who does not imagine himself to have 
sufficient knowledge. Probably it is the most interest- 
ing, the most illuminating, experience that has ever 
fallen to his lot. This is why the love story, pure and 
simple, will never altogether die out. But it is a fact 
that we handle it with an increasing subtlety — if we 
wish to get a hearing somewhere else than in the ser- 
vants’ hall. 


London, September 20, 1913. 


E. H. Lacon Watson. 





COMMUNICATION. 





THE BRONTE LETTERS. 
(To the Editor of Tae Dit.) 

Base interpretation, reflecting sadly on the life of a 
great woman, is, I believe, the result of the publication 
of the Bronté letters in the London “Times.” The 
letters, as I understand, have been construed to disclose 
the love of a woman for a man who is indifferent to her, 
— so indifferent that he scribbles vulgar memoranda on 
her persistent, amorous communications. This unpleas- 
ant insinuation, so unworthy of Charlotte Bronté, is 
refuted definitely and finally in “Villette ” itself. Char- 
lotte Bronté never would have offered her love where 
it was unwelcome; such an act was opposed to her whole 
theory of life. (And, once for all, in this parenthesis, I 
disclaim, with the utmost scorn, every speaking suspicion 
of what are called “ warmer feelings.” Women do not 
entertain these “warmer feelings” where, from the 
commencement, through the whole progress of an ac- 
quaintance, they have never once been cheated of the 
conviction that to do so would be to commit a mortal 
absurdity; nobody ever launches into love unless he has 
seen or dreamed the rising of Hope’s star over Love’s 
troubled waters.) Who could doubt the almost quixotic 
chastity of the woman who wrote these words ? — 

“I could not have expressed . . . such thought — 
such scruple — without risk of exciting a tyrannous 
self-contempt; of kindling an inward fire of shame so 
quenchless, and so devouring, that I think it would soon 
have licked up the very life in my veins.” 

Charlotte Bronté’s life was largely mental; she at- 
tached a significance, “ rooted and active,” to friendship, 
its evidences and its tokens; a mere letter from a friend 
was to her almost as vital as life itself, -a source of 
inexpressible joy or unutterable woe. “ Villette” fur- 
nishes countless proofs of this fact. 

BERNARD SOBEL. 

Lafayette, Ind., Sept. 22, 1913. 
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The Hes Books. 





MR. SAINTSBURY ON THE ENGLISH 
NOVEL.* 


To ride solitary up the tourney field and ring 
one’s spear in challenge against the Templar’s 
shield, — something. like that it is to differ with 
Mr. Saintsbury in literary matters. Not that 
he has any of the qualities of Scott’s bold, bad 
champion ; but his equipment in criticism is so 
complete, the mass of critical work behind him 
so formidable, that the mere blazoning on his 
tent, the fluttering of his pennon, are enough to 
keep challengers away. How one pair of eyes 
could have gathered in the harvest which he has 
stacked up and pressed down in his “ History 
of Criticism” is beyond our feebler powers 
to understand. And he displays his acquisi- 
tions in a way to enhance their value. He is 
not only in literature, but of it. We would 
almost rather read Mr. Saintsbury than the 
authors he writes about; and in a good many 
cases we admit that is what we have done. There 
is only one flaw in his panoply. He seems to 
have had little metaphysical training,— at least, 
like Arnold himself, he scorns philosophy and 
bids it begone from the field of criticism, where 
innate and educated taste is the only guide and 
director. Well, it is possible to lay a course by 
the stars and dead reckoning, but the compass 
is a handy invention. 

Mr. Saintsbury’s new book, “The English 
Novel,” exhibits his immense reading and his 
gift of reanimating dry bones, as did his “ His- 
tory of Criticism.” It would be interesting to 
know which course of reading he found most 
wearisome, — the forgotten or half-forgotten 
critics of Europe, or the dead or little-read 
novelists of England. Our first point of quarrel 
with him is in regard to the position of the novel 
itself in literature. We quote the words with 
which he concludes his book : 

“In the finest of its already existing examples it 
hardly yields in accomplishment even to poetry; in that 
great secondary (if secondary) office of all Art — to 
redress the apparent injustice, and console for the ap- 
parent unkindness of Nature —to serve as a rest and 
refreshment between those exactions of life which, 
though neither unjust nor unkind, are burdensome, it 
has no equal among all the kinds of Art itself.” 

The second part of this sentence is undoubtedly 
true as regards human beings to-day ; but it is 
only true, we believe, because there has been a 


* Tue Enouisn Nove. By George Saintsbury. “‘ Chan- 
New York: E. P. Dutton 
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general weakening of intellectual fibre, a relax- 
ation in the power of attention, largely brought 
about by the excessive use of novels themselves, 
which have indisposed people for other forms of 
art, though these intrinsically may have more con- 
solation and refreshment in them. If we could 
bring back to life a Greek of the time of Pericles, 
or even an Englishman of the time of Pope, 
neither one of them might find much consola- 
tion or refreshment in the English novel. Pope 
concentrated a hundred novels in the Satires 
and Epistles, and a contemporary of his might 
prefer his portable phrases to the diluted exposi- 
tion of human nature in the modern novel. It 
must be remembered that the novel has only 
been in vogue, been the fashionable form of 
literature, for a hundred years. The reign of 
the novel began with “Waverley.” Great novels 
had been written before that, but the form had 
always been considered a secondary and inferior 
one. 

The first part of Mr. Saintsbury’s sentence 
quoted above we should challenge altogether ; 
and we believe that he is too good a critic, too 
true a judge of literary values, to defend it. 
There are three things that make literature val- 
uable,— thought, adequate or beautiful verbal 
expression, and the creative projection of human 
figures. Thought is the common possession of 
all forms of literature. You must have some- 
thing to say before you can write at all. There 
is no reason why a novel should not be as pro- 
found as a philosophical treatise or a great drama 
or poem. It may be a mere accident that no novel 
in existence does rank with the great Bibles of 
the world, or with the “Prometheus,” “ De 
Rerum Natura,” “ Hamlet,” or “ Faust.” 

In the matter of expression, it is simply ab- 
surd to compare the very best prose of the very 
best novels with the verse of the great poets. 
These last not only have given us a sensuous 
form, music and sculptured perfection, which 
always delighted the world, until the flood of 
novels washed out of its mind the power of ap- 
preciating distinction, but by their superior con- 
centration they have made a thousand phrases 
which have entered into common parlance where 
the novelists have made one. 

In creativeness the novel may seem to be 
more on a level with other forms of literature; 
but even here the palm is not for it. The great 
figures of fiction which dominate man’s imagi- 
nation, which have really swayed and moulded 
his life, are almost exclusively the protagonists 
of plays or poems. Rama, Rustam, Achilles, 
Prometheus, Hamlet, Lear, and fifty others,— 
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these are kings whose reigns have been not over 
single countries but over whole continents,whose 
dominion has lasted not for a few years but for 
many centuries. The novel in its whole period 
of existence has projected but one creation that 
can rank with them—Don Quixote. That it has 
produced one may be an argument that it can 
bring forth more ; but until it does so, it is un- 
wise to claim for it an equality of accomplisb- 
ment with poetry. Secondary characters of great 
power and charm and beauty the novel has to its 
credit in vast numbers, but so has poetry and the 
drama. And these secondary characters of 
poetry retain a certain superiority. Has any 
hero of any French novel whatever exercised as 
much influence over the French mind as the hero 
of Corneille’s play, “Le Cid”? We doubt it. 
Has any English heroine fascinated as many 
men or reproduced herself in the moods and 
manners of as many girls as Shakespeare’s 
Rosalind? We are quite certain that none has. 

What is a novel? Mr. Saintsbury nowhere 
definitely defines the genus; but the main pur- 
pose and most skilfully executed design of his 
book is to aggrandize one of its species,— the 
novel of manners as the central type, any aber- 
ration from which is a falling away from per- 
fection. Why the novel of manners should be 
central any more than the comedy of manners 
is central in the drama, it would be hard to ex- 
plain. Tragedy, romantic comedy, fantastic 
comedy, all outrank satirical comedy of con- 
temporary life. Few critics would place “The 
School for Scandal” on a level with “King 
Lear,” “ The Tempest,” or “ The Clouds” of 
Aristophanes. Is there any reason why it 
should be different in the novel? Neither the 
name nor the genesis of the novel indicates any 
such reason. Novel means something new, and 
presumably startling. The first novél we have, 
“ The Golden Ass” of Apuleius, is a wild and 
grotesque tale of adventure. The early novels 
of Spain and Italy were of a similar character, 
except when they told discreditable tales of 
domestic life which we can at least hope were 
not a true reflection of average humanity. The 
close study of quiet, unexciting contemporary 
life is really a late arrival in the novel field, 
and even yet it cannot vie in popularity with 
other varieties. 

But Mr. Saintsbury is determined to see in 
this latter type the hoped-for accomplishment 
of all that the novel can do. His book is con- 
structed to make Jane Austen appear the apex 
of the English novel, up to whom everything 
previous led, and since whom everything has 





sloped down towards the abyss. He gives a 
really magnificent exposition of the art of the 
eighteenth century novelists, Richardson, Field- 
ing, Smollett, and Sterne; but he calls them 
“The Four Wheels,” — meaning, we suppose, 
the wheels of the chariot which is to bear Jane 
Austen totriumph. He slurs over Scott, hurries 
past Dickens, and, what is more surprising, half 
ignores Thackeray, in order to exalt his favored 
queen. 

What is the mystery of Jane Austen’s superi- 
ority? Mr. Saintsbury seems to think that the 
life she depicts is more normal than that of any 
other novelist, and that she realizes it better. 
Now we do not believe that the life of the little 
coteries of county families which Jane Austen 
gives us is a particle more normal than the life 
which Disraeli describes in “Coningsby,” or 
the life which Herman Melville projects in 
“Typee.” There are communities existing in 
the world to-day that go about like the old 
Hindoo sect “sky clothed” and eat their dead 
enemies with innocent gusto, but who certainly 
consider their lives absolutely normal. 

Every literary artist must observe and must 
imagine. The life he deals with must go through 
the alembic of his brain and suffer a quantitative 
and qualitative change there. Miss Bates is no 
more “real” than Meg Merrilies. In her way 
she is quite as astonishing and as eloquent as 
the gypsy. Who ever knew a Miss Bates who 
revealed her character with every word she spoke 
and never faltered in stroke upon stroke of self- 
revelation? Jane Austen gives us the concen- 
trated essence of Miss Bates, and we might have 
lived with the original twenty years without 
knowing her as well as we do in an hour’s read- 
ing. But this is the secret of all successful 
character creation, and Miss Bates is made by 
the same formula as Justice Shallow, Sir Toby 
Belch, Parson Adams, Dominie Sampson, and 
Micawber. The only difference is that she is 
not as interesting in herself as these others. In 
two characters, Mr. Collins and Lady Catherine 
de Burgh, Miss Austen did, by allowing herself 
a little more exaggeration than usual, achieve 
veritable triumphs. But what we want to insist 
on is that all her successful figures are made and 
modelled as every other good artist has wrought 
his. All of them ride hobby-horses. Mr. Ben- 
nett is always the ironical philosopher whose 
business it is to extract amusement from his 
wife and daughters. Mr. Woodhouse is always 
the valitudinarian who invites people to dinner 
and then advises them not to eat anything. 
Emma is always the intermeddling angel who 
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disastrously manages other people’s affairs. And 
soon. There is no new creative method. The 
fact that the hobby-horses ridden by these am- 
iable people are rather tame livery hacks, and that 
they do not prance and caracole like the steeds 
trotted out by My Uncle Toby, Jonathan Old- 
buck, Jingle, or Sairey Gamp, does not change 
the fact of their truth to type. And the fact 
that Miss Austen has only two preéminently fine 
creations, whereas Fielding, Scott, and Dickens 
have twenty, fifty, one hundred; and the further 
fact that the worlds projected by these novelists 
are immeasurably larger, nobler, more varied, 
than Jane Austen’s narrow little domain,— all 
this would seem to negative the idea that she is 
the culmination and climax of the art of novel- 
writing. 

We have no share in the second sight which 
Mr. Saintsbury as a Scotsman or a dweller in 
Scotland ought to be gifted with; but we can 
imagine a great critic of the future, a Mr. 
Saintsbury of the twenty-first century, writing 
of this book something as follows: «In the time 
of this critic there raged all over the world a 
craze for novels, somewhat analogous to the 
tulip mania in Holland or the excitement of 
the South Sea Bubble. Vast prices were paid 
for these curious and unsubstantial specimens 
of literature; and the poet, the dramatist, and 
the thinker were relegated into the background. 
Especially did the critics of that day dote on 
the tame studies of ordinary life such as a 
schoolgirl with no experience could easily turn 
out. Luckily we have recovered from this 
lunacy, and the bloated and formless novel- 
thing has been shown its proper place in litera- 
ture, while the clear-cut, definite forms of art, 
the lyric, the narrative poem, and the drama, 
have come into their own. And the novels of 
the past, the huge galleons of a vast Armada, 
lie scattered or sunk around the shores of that 
fair island of Art, which they started out so 
proudly to conquer.” 

CuarLes LEONARD Moore. 








THE GAME OF INTERNATIONAL POLITICS.* 





The running comment on current national 
and international affairs embodied in the vol- 
ume entitled “Problems of Power,” by Mr. 
William Morton Fullerton, for several years 
a correspondent of the London “Times,” makes 
stimulating reading, and leaves no doubt that 

*Prosiems or Power. A Study of International Pol- 


ities from Sadowa to Kirk-Kilissé. By William Morton 
Fullerton. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 








the author has an intimate knowledge of at 
least considerable portions of his subject. But 
though the book is written in an easy style, it 
will hardly be read by the generality of men 
because it presupposes a knowledge of modern 
national and world politics that very few pos- 
sess. 
The treatment is by all odds at its best in the 
portions which deal with the domestic affairs, 
both political and social, of France. Here the 
author’s knowledge is evidently based on per- 
sonal observation at close range, and conse- 
quently what he tells us about the present con- 
stitution and government of France, and their 
relation to Clericalism and Reaction on the one 
hand and Syndicalism and machine politics on 
the other, is illuminating in the highest degree. 

Mr. Fullerton has also a good deal to say 
about other nations and peoples. His remarks 
about the United States are worthy of especial 
note. The American, having long since been 
labelled a dollar-chaser, will be surprised and 
probably gratified to find that “idealism is the 
most characteristic note of the American char- 
acter.” However, we do not escape criticism. 
In repudiating their war debts the Confederate 
States took a step which is paralleled in our 
times only by the action of certain Central 
American States. The American is too much 
given to sport: his newspapers devote as much 
space to games as they do to home politics, and 
infinitely more than they do to foreign politics. 
Like others, the American is growing irreligi- 
ous; he is also coming to believe that his fav- 
orite theory of equal rights has been tried and 
found wanting. He is realizing, though slowly, 
that his isolation in international affairs is com- 
ing to an end, partly as a result of the taking 
of the Philippines, partly and chiefly in conse- 
quence of the construction of the Panama Canal. 
A further result of the latter enterprise will 
probably be that the American will be forced 
to conform his favorite principle of the Monroe 
Doctrine to the Law of Nations. 

The domestic affairs of the several nations 
appear in this treatise only to give a basis for 
the discussion of international relations. Ob- 
viously one cannot in a few lines give an ade- 
quate résumé of a study involving a multitude 
of details. Mr. Fullerton tells us that Germany 
carried on a highly, almost superhumanly, suc- 
cessful foreign policy from the time of Bismarck 
to 1898, “the critical year.” In that period 
she managed to draw Austria and presently 
Italy into association with her in the form of 
the Triple Alliance. Consequently she could 
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face the French desire for revenge with equan- 
imity,— indeed, by virtue of her influence at 
St. Petersburg and of England’s policy of 
“splendid isolation,” she was really the dom- 
inant factor in all international matters. In 
1898 her leadership began to be feared and 
presently contested. France and Russia had 
already become friendly, the events of the South 
African War swept England into association 
with them, and presently the Triple Alliance 
was confronted with a competent rival in the 
Triple Entente. Germany, perceiving the dim- 
inution of her influence under these tendencies, 
has sought by every device known to diplomacy 
to disrupt the Triple Entente,— with the con- 
trary result of solidifying it and seeing her own 
power decline until it was practically broken 
by the course of the recent Balkan War. 
“ Kirk-Kilissé marks the end of an epoch, the 
Bismarckian, and the beginning of a new era.” 

International affairs, which in general are 
not as satisfactorily treated as the domestic 
affairs of France, suffer still further because 
they are discussed with a considerable bias. 
Mr. Fullerton is a Germanophobe, and he can 
find little good proceeding from Berlin. 

« While France is still, in the conventional way, loyal 
to the appeal of great principles, respectful of accepted 
ideals of international law, and of ized notions 
of justice, and correspondingly indifferent to the pure 
material aspects of any problem, . . . Germany, the 
great modern parvenu power, bereft of all deep-rooted 
historical traditions, unrestrained by precedent — save 
that of the original sin of Alsace-Lorraine — has been 
able to put herself abreast of the time and adopt me- 
thods best fitted to a period dominated by economic 
interests. . . . But the British principle that ‘ business 
is business’ has never, even in England, been allowed 
to become the sole principle of diplomatic action.” 
The rhetoric of these sentences is more correct 
than their content. There is no less history back 
of Germany than of France, and their present 
governments are practically of the same age. 
And as for the restraint of precedent, it is ludi- 
crous to suppose that the precedents represented 
by the policies of France under the Bourbons 
and Napoleons, or by England’s policies in 
China, South Africa, or Persia—none of which 
give evidence of being better than German 
policies —are of a kind to act as a wholesome 
restraint. If Germany is without such prece- 
dents she is thrice blessed. 

This tendency to pronounce the policies of 
the several nations good or bad according as 
they harmonize or conflict with England’s in- 
terests runs through the whole volume. For 


example, Mr. Fullerton tells us that the United 
States ought to abandon the Monroe Doctrine. 





But then, being “innocent” in international 
matters, we ought to avoid being drawn into 
an alliance with Germany ; for if this happened 
the United States “would have to bear the 
responsibility of an act which would upset the 
entire balance of power in Europe, and result 
in a war involving the interests of the entire 
population of our planet.” 

«“ Were the Americans of the United States, in the 
present state of the world, to succumb to the blandish- 
ments of Germany, and accept any exclusive arrange- 
ment with that Power, they would be selling their birth- 
right, sacrificing the essentials of what has made their 
history worth anything in the world’s annals, and losing 
their ‘lives, their fortune and their sacred honor.’” 
Horrible, if true! If, however, we withstand 
the - blandishments”’ of Germany, which would 
draw us into an international gang of land- 
grabbers, and ally ourselves with England and 
France, we shall secure the peace of the world ; 
‘for the only influence in the world capable of 
putting an end to these predatory methods are 
the combined forces of the new British Empire, 
and a self-denying United States and France.” 
(The italics are the reviewer's.) This dictum 
does not at all agree with England’s recent 
seizure of a “sphere of influence” in Persia,— 
a high-handed act which makes it apparent that 
not only France and the United States, but the 
new British Empire as well, should be “self- 


denying.” Epwarp B. Krensig.. 








WILLIAM MORRIS AND HIS WORK.* 


A personality as fascinating as that of 
William Morris can scarcely fail to attract stu- 
dents. Indeed, there is warrant, aside from 
the two books we are abont to consider, for the 
belief that interest in Morris and his thought is 
steadily increasing. And this is a hopeful sign; 
for his message is important and ought not to 
pass unheeded. 

Mr. John Drinkwater has endeavored to 
estimate with critical exactitude the poetical 
achievement of a many-sided artist. His well- 
written book is in our opinion the most impor- 
tant contribution that has been made to the 
criticism of William Morris’s poetry, and is, 
considered by itself, a notable critical work. 
Perhaps the chief thing he does is to insist, with 
well-placed emphasis, that Morris, in devoting 

*Wituum Morris: A Criticat Srupy. By John 
Drinkwater. With portrait. New York: Mitchell Kennerley. 

Witu1am Morris: A Srupy m Perrsonaurry. By 
Arthur Compton-Rickett. With Introduction by R. B. 

Cunninghame 


Graham. With portrait. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 
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himself to art, was not trying to get as far away 
as possible from an unlovely and detested world, 
but was by that very devotion doing the best 
work possible for that world. Thus his writing 
of poetry was not merely a solace, a kind of 
evening recreation after the arduous work of 
the day, but was a necessary part of the day’s 
work, as useful and indispensable as any other 
labor; and in so treating it, Morris was putting 
into practice the teaching of his great master 
Ruskin. 

Another interesting point which Mr. Drink- 
water insists upon, though with less success, is 
that Morris, essentially a narrative poet, had a 
fine understanding of the essential nature of 
dramatic poetry, in which chiefly “the develop- 
ment of character and the progress of idea 
through the medium of action” are to be shown. 
“Sir Peter Harpdon’s End” at least demon- 
strates this well; but Mr. Drinkwater is forced 
to admit that “ Love is Enough” is in structure 
something of a failure, in that Pharamond, 
‘instead of passing swiftly from stage to stage 
in pursuit of his end and showing us that love is 
enough, pauses for long periods to tell us that 
love is enough.” In other words, Morris, ex- 
pressing himself in a somewhat unusual medium, 


was carried away by the lyrical impulse, and. 


made no strong effort to satisfy rigidly the de- 
mands of dramatic construction. 

On the subject of popular heroes Mr. Drink- 
water has some wise remarks (pp. 196 f.) which 
deserve to be quoted: 

‘We decorate and honour our soldiers whose business, 
be it to destroy or to be destroyed, is, in any case, con- 
nected with destruction; those of our lawyers who are 
chiefly concerned with restraint and punishment; our 
politicians who spend their time protecting us from as- 
saults of neighbours and communities as commercially 
rapacious as ourselves, or, in their more enlightened 
moments, in adjusting wrongs that are the dregs in the 
cup ef civilization. The functions of these men may 
be necessities of society, but they nevertheless apply to 
the small negative aspect of our state and not the great 
normal life. It is that which is, rightly, the concern 
of our creative artists; but our creative artists are not 
decorated and honoured by the nation as such... . 
Nationally we acclaim the negative and neglect the pos- 
itive manifestations of man. Morris’s art was, implic- 
itly, a challenge to this temper and a means of escape 
from it.” 

Our only criticism of this view is that it is not 
half strongly enough put. America is sadly 
afflicted with the same disease; her legislators 
would rather build battleships than universities 
or museums, and while voting pensions recklessly 
to the old soldiers, would not give a dime of gov- 
ernment money to a starving poet or painter 
or teacher. It is this attitude of mind that we 





insist should be met by the gospel of Ruskin and 
Morris. 

Mr. Drinkwater's book contains a few bad 
misprints. It was in 1857, not 1875 (p. 46), 
that Rossetti conceived the scheme of paint- 
ings for the Union. For “Glance” (p. 98) 
read “Glauce.” For “ Hemir” (p. 142) read 
“Heimir.” For “Feurir” (p. 148) read 
“Fenrir.” P. 142, 1. 2, read: “and of brother,” 
ete. On p. 189, 1. 11, does not the writer mean 
“ affect”? 


Believing that there was still room for a 
study dealing with the personality of Morris, 
Mr. Arthur Compton. Rickett has essayed to fill 
the gap. If one is thus led to expect from his 
volume a new fund of stories or an anecdotal 
biography, one is sure to be disappointed. 
Although the author “has sought the firsthand 
impressions of as many, as possible, of Morris’s 
intimates and acquaintances,” he has quoted 
very few—Sir Philip Burne-Jones, Sir Will- 
iam Richmond, Mr. Belford Bax, Mr. Watts- 
Dunton, Walter Crane, Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, 
and a few others, some anonymous. Nor can it 
be said that in this respect we get from his book 
much that is really new. For though it may 
be true, as he suggests, that “whereas X may 
see certain traits clearly, Z will see other points 
more vividly,” on the other hand it is to be said 
that Morris’s nature was by no means subtle or 
difficult to understand ; nor was he in any sense 
like Paul, who sought to be all things to all men. 
Morris had many interests, and, as some would 
put it, many talents, all of which he used. His 
activity bronght him into contact with many 
different types of men; but to all he was much 
the same— bluff, hearty, hot-tempered, warm- 
hearted, positive, eager to see his ideas and ideals 
make headway in the world, a hater of shams, 
and above all a lover of beauty. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that there is no extraordinary 
variety in the accounts of him contributed to 
this volume by his friends. Yet we would not 
be understood as implying that they are devoid 
of interest ; altogether, the section called “The 
Manner of Man” gives us a very pleasing ac- 
count of Morris’s personality. 

In discussing Morris’s poetry, Mr. Rickett 
remarks that “he was not a great poet; for to 
the great poet rhythmic beauty is the one and 
inevitable expression of his creative imagina- 
tion.” We shall not insist that Morris was 
a great poet; but the reason was not, we think, 
that he expressed himself also in other forms, 
as painting and design. It is idle to assert that 
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because a man can do three things he cannot 
do one thing supremely well; it is merely a 
vicious post hoc, propter hoc. If Morris missed 
the divine spark of the supreme genius, the 
cause is not, in our opinion, assignable by 
human judgment. Some have alleged that he 
was too facile, that he wrote too easily; others 
have complained of his excessive narrowness ; 
still others, of his sham mediwvalism. That he 
was not seriously at fault in any one of these 
particulars can, we think, be successfully con- 
tended ; yet this is not to assert that his place 
is with Shakespeare or Homer. Even the Bard 
of Avon (it is now permitted us to believe) was 
not impeccable, nor did he always write poetry 
of supreme loveliness; yet few dispute his su- 
premacy. Morris himself excelled others in at 
least some points; Mr. Rickett rightly points 
out the general clarity, the ease, and the level 
excellence of his verse, in which he was superior 
to many of his great predecessors. 

The least satisfactory chapter in Mr. Rickett's 
book is that in which he discusses Morris as a 
craftsman. His account of Morris's activities 
in is somewhat bare and meagre. He re- 

ces, of course, the prospectus of Morris, 
Kiorebalt Faulkner & Co., but says little as to 
the variety or the extent or the success of their 
business. We should like to know about some 
of the churches and other buildings, public or 
private, which have been enriched by their win- 
dows or other products; more about the revolu- 
tion in popular taste which their work effected. 
Moreover, this chapter needs illustrations, which 
Miss Cary in her volume fortunately provided. 
In fact, the work and influence of Morris as a 
designer, the work in which he gloried, calling 
-oagar proudly “a master artisan,” has yet to 

ay uately described. 

ickett is more fortunate in setting forth 

Morris’ 8 views on social reform. Whatever we 
may think of Socialism, there can be no doubt 
that Morris presents his noblest aspect when 
viewed as a teacher of society. Writing ro- 
mances or toiling at Merton Abbey was far more 
congenial to him; but he saw that before the 
beauty he loved could be generally appreciated 
and sought after, the whole attitude of society 
must be changed, and competition must give 
way to codperation. Competition may be the 
life of business ; but being based essentially on 
selfishness, it inevitably leads to wrong notions 
about work and its products. The world has 
gone so far in the wrong direction that it will 
take a long time to reconstruct things; and 
probably some of the notions of the early 





Socialists will prove utterly unsuited to the 
coming State; but their fundamental conten- 
tion seems sound, and we appear to be moving 
steadily toward its realization. 

To the popularization of the Socialistic creed 
Morris undoubtedly contributed much. But it 
is not as a Socialist that he will be longest 
remembered, or even as a designer and adorner 
of our everyday world. When the social abuses 
against which he strove shall have been forgot- 
ten, when even the buildings which his art 
adorned shall have crumbled, men will still, we 
believe, delight in the tales in which our modern 
Chancer set forth with imperishable dignity and 
grandeur the elemental passions of that romantic 
world, ever old yet ever new, which was to him 
so real, so possible that he sought constantly to 
bring it into actual being —the world of Jason, 
and Alcestis, and Paris, and Ogier the Dane, 
and Gudrun, and Sigurd, and Brynhild. Asa 
teller of tales, he stands by himself; and in the 
long pageant of time the age which produced 
him can never be put to shame. 


Criark S. Nortuvp. 








MEN AND EVENTS IN OUR EARLY 
NAVAL HIsToRY.* : 





In narrating in detail the services performed 
by our cruisers and privateers in the Revolu- 
tionary War, Mr. Gardner W. Allen has per- 
formed a patriotic duty. Already favorably 
known because of his briefer treatises on our 
naval war with France and with the Barbary 
Corsairs, the historian follows in this more 
ambitious work the methods made familiar in 
those volumes. He relies primarily upon official 
records, both in this country and in England 
and France, piecing these out with personal 
letters and diaries and with extracts from the 
newspapers of the time, scanty though these 
last appear to us to-day. But the story as a 
whole is most impressive,— the more so because 
the author has included, as far as was possible 
with existing materials, the operations of the ves- 
sels sailing as privateers under authority of the 
several states, outnumbering greatly the ships 
commissioned by the Continental Congress. 

Of the outbreak of hostilities in New En- 

*A Nava History or THE AMERICAN REvouorion. 
By Gardner W. Allen. Intwo volumes. Illustrated 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Tae Lire anp Lerrers or Joun Paut Jonzs. By 
Mrs. Reginald de Koven. In two volumes. Illustrated. New 
York : Charles Seribner’s Sons. 

Oxrver Hazarp Perry anv THE Bartie or Laks Enis. 
By James Cooke Mills. Illustrated. Detroit : John Phelps. 
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gland, from Paul Revere’s ride to the evacuation 
of Boston, every American school-child is made 
aware. But who knows of the doughty O’ Briens 
and their deeds at Machias, Maine, less than 
two months after the Concord fight, though 
there has been a naval vessel ever since to keep 
their name from forgetfulness? Who has ever 
heard of the capture of the good ship “ Mellish,”’ 
laden with military clothing and stores for 
Burgoyne’s army, and diverted by Captain Jones 
to the uses of Washington’s half-clad forces? 
Yet the operations of our ships and sailors kept 
pace with our land operations from the begin- 
ning of the war to the end, and it was a French 
fleet that made the victory at Yorktown pos- 
sible,—even as the Machias incident bespeaks 
the temper of the colonists quite as much as 
Lexington, and the loss of the supplies on the 
“ Mellish” aided in bringing about the surren- 
der at Saratoga. 

It is in the recital of these seemingly minor 
events that Mr. Allen's book is chiefly valuable, 
though of course the stress is rather upon the 
more sensational and better known deeds of 
the navy, as chiefly exemplified in the brilliant 
career of John Paul Jones. Poor as we were 
in those days, ill-organized as the Congress was 
for dealing with naval affairs, it is probable that 
more than two thousand privateers sailed forth 
under our new flag; and their services were of 
prime value to the patriot cause,— not only in 
such affairs as that of the “ Mellish,” but in 
causing the British people to exert pressure 
upon their government to bring the war to a 
close through the commercial losses they thus 
sustained and the terror created by the ap- 
pearance of hostile craft on the very shores of 
Albion’s supposedly inviolable isle. 

Of the lack of efficiency shown by our gov- 
ernments, state and national, Mr. Allen speaks 
briefly and wisely. Had the lessons been learned 
which are written so largely in our failures 
during this early period, there would have been 
no second war of independence necessary to free 
our ships and sailors from heavy wrongs. For 
the rest, the book is clearly and unpretentiously 
written, well printed and indexed, and illus- 
trated interestingly with scenes and portraits 
from contemporary sources. 


Mrs. Reginald de Koven, in leaving the field 
of fiction for that of accurate historical writing, 
has in no way allowed her manifest talents as 
an interpreter of character and as a descriptive 
writer to lapse, and the result is a welcome 





relief from the German method which deems 
everything of value in history, however intrin- 
sically uninteresting. To deal in the German 
way with such a hero of romance as John Paul 
Jones would have been futile, and the reader 
may well rejoice in Mrs. de Koven’s sympathy 
for the lover Jones proved himself to be, as well 
as fighter. Her painstaking research, evidences 
of which abound throughout her two fine octavo 
volumes, has brought out the romance of Jones’s 
private, no less than of his public, life, so that 
the work possesses both the fascination of a novel 
and the serious value of authentic and fully 
documented history. 

The historian here has had not only to set 
forth accurately the facts of Jones’s career, but 
to remove a cloud of doubts and false surmises 
left from the slipshod work of at least one previ- 
ous biographer. .The portrait drawn is convine- 
ingly true; if lacking a little in such qualities 
of heroism in daily life as we must instinctively 
feel to be improbable, it gains greatly in human 
qualities. What strikes the reader most, per- 
haps, is the tremendous efficiency exhibited by 
Jones while afloat, and the even profounder 
effort required to secure ships with which to ex- 
ercise his manifest talents. A stronger nation 
would never have allowed such a genius to 
remain ashore a moment longer than necessity 
required; as it was, his talents were wasted for 
months and years, during which he strove in 
vain to obtain a command,—now from Con- 
gress, now from the French Crown. 

It is through the urgencies he was thus forced 
to display that his character loses much of ro- 
mantic glamour. Finding himself deprived of 
one ship after another at the moment when he 
had demonstrated his superiority over every 
other American sea-fighter, he was compelled to 
resort to the methods of an almost remorseless 
creditor to procure another ship and crew, until 
it is not too much to say that everything he 
accomplished was in spite of conditions rather 
than because of them. Considering the wire- 
pulling and jealousy he was so persistently 
engaged in at home and abroad, his contem- 
poraries are hardly to be blamed for regarding 
his persistency as a nuisance, contrasted as it 
was with their own inertia and lack of vital 
enthusiasm. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Jones is our 
one naval hero of the Revolution, the result of 
all this is that the concluding chapters of Mrs. 
de Koven’s work, dealing with his services to 
Russia after the close of our war, are the most 
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engrossing of the entire book, and the gaps left 
by earlier biographers and historians are at last 
completely filled. The reviewer may be par- 
doned an expression of regret that room was 
not found for some of the ballads and other 
literature dealing with John Paul Jones, who is 
here proved to be himself a poet of sorts,— 
such pieces as “The Yankee Man-of-War,” 
quite the best naval song of the Revolution, 
Walt Whitman’s “Would you hear of an old- 
time sea-fight?”” taken down from the lips of an 
ancestor who was with Jones on the “ Bon- 
Homme Richard,” as well as more modern verse 
dealing with the cruise which bore his body back 
for permanent sepulture in the land of his 
adoption. 





As Jones was the chief naval hero of the 
Revolution, so was Oliver Hazard Perry the 
foremost figure upon the waters in the second 
war with Britain ; and Mr. James Cooke Mills 
has done well to devote a well-printed and vera- 
cious volume to him in this centennial year of 
his great victory. The story is vividly told, and 
the author’s complete sympathy with so inter- 
esting a subject adds to its value,— though it 
sometimes presses historical fact somewhat hard. 
There was little need, for example, to revive the 
forgotten tale of Elliott’s delinquency on the 
memorable day that gave the United States the 
command of Lake Erie, or to pass over in com- 
plete silence Chauncey’s exploit on Lake Ontario, 
which was needed to round out Perry’s victory. 
Nor should Perry’s only less distinguished 
younger brother, Matthew Calbraith, have re- 
mained quite unmentioned. But these are errors 
of omission, no more. 

It is a deeper matter for regret that someone 
did not go over Mr. Mills’s work and reduce it 
to ordinary rules of grammar and style. What, 
for instance, can be made of such a sentence as, 
“The gunboats were generally armed with a 
single twenty-four pounder, two of which were 
stationed off Stonington,” or “‘ The frequent up- 
risings of which the regency was noted,” or 
“The heartrending tragedy of the River Raisin 
and other localities followed in succession,” or 
the complete confusion of “ creditable”’ with 
“credible”? Similar examples of carelessness 
abound, and lead to errors in statement of fact, 
—as where on page 104 the “ Trippe” is said 
to be commanded by Lieutenant Holdup and 
on page 145 by Lieutenant Holdup Stevens. 
Nor should such a book have been published 


without an index. Wa ace Rice. 





A GREAT GERMAN SOCIALIST 
AND STATESMAN.* 


Shortly before the middle of August there 
died at Zurich the most eminent of contempo- 
rary German socialists, the sole survivor of the 
remarkable group of leaders by whom were laid 
the foundations of the German Social Democ- 
racy a generation and more ago,— August 
Ferdinand Bebel. It is a cause for gratulation 
among students of social and political move- 
ments that before his death Herr Bebel —the 
‘Red Pope,” his adversaries denominated him 
— committed to writing his recollections of the 
men and measures of the early days of the 
German socialist propaganda. There is cause 
for regret, however, that the Autobiography in 
which these recollections are recorded was com- 
pleted (the portion of it, at least, which has 
reached print) only to the year 1878 ; although 
if we are not to have the entire work as pro- 
jected, the portion which has been printed, 
dealing as it does with the remoter and more 
formative period in the Social Democracy’s 
growth, may be assumed to be of the largest 
interest and value. 

The career of Bebel was one of continued and 
inspiring triumph over adversity. The condi- 
tions surrounding his boyhood were hard and 
narrow. His father, a non-commissioned officer 
in the Prussian army, died in 1844, when the 
boy was but four years old; his mother died 
nine years later. The rudiments of an education 
were acquired in a poor-law school at Wetzlar, 
but at the age of thirteen the youth was thrown 
entirely upon his own resources and prospect 
of further schooling had to be abandoned. In 
1853 he was apprenticed to a master-turner, and 
five years later he began tramping about the 
country as a journeyman. In 1860 he appeared 
at Leipzig, where steady employment was found 
and where, in February, 1861, he attended his 
first public meeting of workingmen and joined 
his first workingmen’s society. In both politics 
and industry the times were unsettled, and the 
opportunity afforded a restless spirit such as 
Bebel to agitate, to argue, and to organize was 
unlimited. In May, 1863, Lassalle’s “ Mani- 
festo,”” commonly regarded as the starting-point 
of the German Social Democracy, was published; 
and shortly afterwards there was formed the 
General German Labor Union, whose purpose 
was to make of labor, in accordance with 
Lassalle’s ideas, an organized power in politics. 








*My Lire. By August Bebel. With portrait. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 
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Bebel, who from 1863 to 1872 served continu- 
ously as vice-president of the Leipzig Society for 
the Promotion of Knowledge among the Work- 
ing Classes, at first opposed the propaganda 
for manhood suffrage, on the ground that “the 
workers were not yet ripe for it,” and long held 
out against the general programme of the Las. 
salleans. In truth he was not a socialist until, 
having occasion to read the writings of the Las- 
salleans in order to combat them, he fell under 
conviction and was won over. Gradually, how- 
ever, he became a socialist of the socialists, a 
universal suffragist, and an outspoken enemy of 
the entire social order based on capitalism. “I 
was a Saul,” he says, ‘and became a Paul; and 
a Paul I have remained even unto the evening 
of my life, more than ever convinced of the 
justice of my beliefs; and so I shall remain to 
the end, as long as my strength is left me.” 

In 1867 Bebel was elected a Labor member 
of the North German Diet. In 1871 he was 
chosen to a seat in the newly constituted 
Reichstag, and, except during one prolonged 
interval of imprisonment, and during the years 
1881-1883, he was at all times thereafter until 
his death a member of Parliament. From the 
first he participated actively in debate. He 
refused to vote the subsidies asked at the he- 
ginning of the war with France, and he opposed 
the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine. By his in- 
dependence of speech and action he, of course, 
incurred the displeasure of the authorities. In 
December, 1870, he was imprisoned on a charge 
of attempted high treason; ard in 1872 he was 
tried and condemned to two years of confinement 
in a fortress. Released in 1875, he was im- 
prisoned again for six months in 1877, on a 
charge of libelling Bismarck. These periods 
of enforced inactivity, however, but afforded 
opportunity for reading and study, and the 
Government appears to have arrived at the 
conclusion that to add the element of martyr- 
dom to the sources of power which the man al- 
ready possessed would be a mistaken policy. 
At any rate, there was no further interference 
with his personal freedom. 

The present volume brings us only to the eve 
of the attempts on the life of the Emperor in 
1878, and the anti-socialistic legislation by 
which those unfortunate episodes were followed. 
This was also the year in which there took place 
the final amalgamation of the several organiza- 
tions which have entered into the composition 
of the Social Democratic party, so that it affords 
a convenient division point in the history of the 
great movement with which Bebel’s name will 





ever be linked. The writer, in summing up the 
situation at this point, says: 

«The play was ready to begin. It was intended to 
be a tragedy, in the course of which the Social Dem- 
ocratic party was to be sacrificed upon the altar of the 
monarchical and capitalistic interests. But, as before, 
it did not ‘come off’; we turned the tragedy into a 
comedy, and the Hercules who came forth to strike us 
down with his bludgeon was himself laid low after an 
inglorious ten years’ war against the hated enemy, and 
cumbered the field of battle with his corpse. Whereas 
in the old days of the Empire the battle-cry of the ad- 
vancing armies was ‘To me, Guelph! To me, Ghib- 
belline!’ it was now ‘To me, Bismarck! To me, 
Social Democrats!’” 

In style, the narrative is simple and straight- 
forward ; in substance, it is interesting and often 
illuminating. It reveals a forceful, intense, yet 
kindly personality ; and it tells a story that no 
interpreter of modern European affairs can 
afford to ignore. Especially instructive are the 
comments which are made upon Bismarck’s 
effort to exploit the interests of labor in the 
earlier years of his ministry, the intimate char- 
acterizations of Liebknecht, Schweitzer, and 
other socialist leaders, and the more or less 
incidental portrayal of the habits, ideas, and 
aspirations of the German workingman in the 
third quarter of the nineteenth century. But 
there is nothing in the book that is superfluous, 
little that is even unimportant. 


Freperic Austin Oae. 








THE PHILOSOPHY OF CRIME AND 
PUNISHMENT.* 


Gabriel Tarde, whose work on “Penal Philosophy” 
has recently been translated for the “ Modern Crim- 
inal Science Series,” was an ornament of the legal 
profession, a judge of wide experience, a scholar, a 
psychologist, and an eminent sociologist; his writings 
have stimulated thought in every country on the 
themes he discussed. 

First of all, as a criminologist, Tarde is a severe 
critic of the school of Lombroso, whose disciples 
have, in Tarde’s opinion, over-estimated the import- 
ance of the inherited physical causes of anti-social 
conduct. The criminal is not a madman; the insane 
may injure the person or property of citizens, but 
they are not responsible for their deeds and should 
be held in safe custody in a hospital. The notion 
that the criminal is simply a savage turned loose in 

*Prnat Partosopny. By Gabriel Tarde. Translated 
by Rapelje Howell. With editorial Preface by Edward 
Lindsey, and Introduction by Robert H. Gault. “* Modern 
Criminal Science Series.’’ Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 

Crme anv Irs Repression. By Gustaf Aschaffen- 
burg. Translated by Adalbert Albrecht. With Preface by 
Maurice Parmelee and Introduction by Arthur C. Train. 
Py a Criminal Science Series.’’ Boston: Little, Brown, 
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modern society, an example of atavism, is dissected 
and rejected. Nor is the offender a degenerate, 
although degenerates are likely to commit crime. 
The theory of epilepsy as a constant cause of crim- 
inality is set aside. It is probable that Tarde has not 
given due weight to physical defect in this causal 
series which ends in crime. Many competent ob- 
servers in all lands have been sure that prisoners 
are inferior on the average to the group from which 
they come; and our author himself does not wholly 
reject this factor. 

The explanation which, according to Tarde, ac- 
counts for the most decisive facts is psychological 
and sociological in character. When we have seg- 
regated all the imbeciles, epileptics, and lunatics in 
educational, medical, and custodial colonies, we shall 
still have to deal with a large body of offenders who 
are nearly enough normal to be treated as respon- 
sible for their actions. The most fundamental dis- 
tinction to be made is that between rural and urban 
offenders, having as sub-groups violent criminals 
and thieves. 

Naturally the distinguished advocate of the theory 
of imitation, as an explanation of conduct in gen- 
eral, seeks to apply this theory to the phenomena 
of crime; and while he may overlook other elements, 
he certainly makes good use of this unquestioned 
fact. Since he wrote the book now published all 
the psychologists have been examining his view of 
imitation, and their debate still continues. It is 
interesting to note some of the methods of applying 
the theory. The vices and crimes of to-day which 
are found in the lowest orders of the people de- 
scended to them from above. “ Drunk as a lord” 
is a proverb which is now applied to common in- 
ebriates, but which points back to the time when 
nobles vied with each other in feats of drinking. 
Irreligion is copied from the learned and exalted. 
Vagabonds are the contemporary representatives of 
noble pilgrims and ministers of the Middle Ages. 
Poisoning is now a crime of the illiterate; but once 
it flourished in palaces. We have professional 
murderers because the example was set by rich men 
who hired bravos and assassins. The glorification 
of war and soldiers bears some of the blame. 
Aristotle classed brigandage with agriculture and 
stock-raising as a natural industry available to man 
for the procuring of his subsistence. Says Tarde: 
“If we concede to the economists that all wealth 
which is not acquired as the fruit of Isbor is the 
result of plunder, whether brutal or disguised in 
some manner, we can form an accurate idea of the 
enormously important part played by crime in the 
social functions.” It would be interesting to have 
exact references to the orthodox economists who 
claim that all possessors of wealth who have not 
come into their possession by their own labor must 
therefore be plunderers and parasites. The diffi- 
culty is the one which Robert Burns cites, the power 
to see ourselves as others see us. “We reproach 
the savages who poison their arrows, and we ex- 
haust our brains to devise strange engines of de 





struction, grape-shot, torpedoes, which in the twink- 
ling of an eye can sink the most formidable vessel 
of war and mow down two hundred thousand men 
in an hour on a single battlefield.” England car- 
ried on a campaign against the slave trade abroad, 
while it left its women and children to physical 
and moral ruin in mine and factory. “There is 
nothing to equal the progress of our political and 
military inhumanity, unless it be the depth of its 
unconsciousness; our newspaper polemics breathe 
nothing but deadly hatred; instigation to murder, 
the glorification of assassination, no longer astonish 
anybody inthem. The inroads made by immorality 
apon morality, by dishonesty upon honesty, are as 
continuous as they are imperceptible. The tendency, 
in drawing rooms, seems by preference to be, as we 
are aware, to go to the extreme limit of respecta- 
bility, and to strive to extend that limit; so much so 
that after a certain length of time, in a very lively 
society, a person can only continue to be respectable 
by saying the most indecent things possible.” 

In our country these accusations cannot justly be 
applied to the majority of the wealthy, either to 
their business standards or to their social inter- 
course; but there can be no question that idleness 
in the second generation of inherited wealth, with- 
out any regulating belief in responsibility for earn- 
ing income, is producing its natural fruit, and that 
the example is pernicious. The crowded city, with 
its excitement, its conflicts, its allurements to excess, 
furnishes only too many base models for imitation. 
The city sets an evil example to the rural population, 
and crime spreads to the country by imitation. 

Tarde defends the notion of personal responsi- 
bility against writers of the positive and naturalistic 
school; but he is a determinist to the core. The con- 
troversy is an old one, and there is no prospect of its 
coming to an end in our time. It may have some 
importance; certainly our author states and defends 
his system of metaphysics with learning and subtle 
ingenuity, although most men will watch the debate 
very much as they do the feats of legerdemain, and 
go away puzzled and mystified. The point at which 
we can agree is that a man of sound mind who com- 
mits crime should be treated in a different way from 
an insane or feeble-minded person who performs the 
same act. Moral detestation is not only natural and 
rational, but it is a necessary part of wholesome re- 
action against anti-social conduct. If burglars and 
murderers are simply sick men to be pitied and cured, 
if they are not to be made to feel the reprobation 
of all right-minded people, we lose one of the most 
effective weapons of social defense, and one of the 
most powerful incentives to resist temptation. [f it 
is monstrous to punish an idiot, it is just as monstrous 
to look upon a base assassin as simply a victim of 
“brainstorm.” “When we shall cease to hate and 


stigmatize the criminal, crime will multiply.” 

But this does not mean that society is to pursue 
the object of its just reprobation with eternal punish- 
ment. Wicked and loathsome as he may be, the 
criminal remains a person, with the rights and the 
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possibilities of a human being. Sentimentalism has 
no place either in relief of the indigent or punish- 
ment of the offender. True charity will be careful 
to avoid artificial creation of lazy parasites and 
malingerers. The administration of justice will re- 
form the guilty man, if this is possible; and, if he is 
incorrigible, we are wealthy enough to “ pay for the 
luxury of kindness.” This kindness will take the 
form of supporting him to the end of his days, if 
necessary, at public expense; but he will be deprived 
of liberty, compelled to live as a celibate, denied 
the coarse pleasures for which he cares most, and 
required to work for the daily bread which keeps 
him alive. 

More important than all this punitive machinery 
is the social demand that privileged people spread 
among the evil-minded minority an example of their 
own honesty. ‘To improve the guilty, to civilize 
bandits, is difficult and costly, and could not be 
calied a good investment of time and money ex- 
pended. But this is an obligatory extravagance”; 
it will not pay, but it is duty. What will pay is 
what Tarde does not fully discuss: a system of pre- 
ventive and constructive legislation which will make 
reformatory prisons needless as rapidly as possible; 
education, training, supervision, and control of neg- 
lected children and youth until they are all habitu- 
ated to work which earns a living and to recreations 
which do not corrupt. 

In dealing with the “indeterminate sentence,” 
conditional liberation, and the parole system, Tarde 
is very unsatisfactory. His allusions to American 
experiments do not reveal any knowledge of the 
work of our supervision of conditional liberty. This 
very successful method must therefore not be judged 
by his fragmentary treatment. At the same time, 
Tarde does not oppose the tendency to individualize 
the treatment and to train convicts for liberty during 
a period of surveillance, and he recommends the 
principle. “It is thus not while in the cell that 
the convict can really gradually begin to improve 
morally ; it is only after he has left his cell. . . . 
Malefactors are game of a particular species, very 
hard to capture, which no one knows what to do 
with after it has been captured, and which it is as 
dangerous to set free as it is embarrassing to keep.” 
Step by step, with vast patience and skill, the per- 
verted man must be helped to walk in freedom, until 
law-abiding conduct is second nature and the danger 
of relapse has been reduced to a minimum. 

In this immensely difficult task of reforming the 
morally deformed the supreme factor is a faithful 
personnel. Almost any system works well with a 
competent administrator; while the best system fails 
in the hands of spoilsmen, — incompetent, coarse, 
brutal, untrained. It is at this point alone that edu- 
cated men can make themselves felt in the adminis- 
tration of correctional institutions: they can insist 
on the merit system of selecting officers by examin- 
ation, probation, professional training, with security 
of tenure as long as they give evidence of efficiency. 
Tarde insists that modern society can supply such 





men. “Our society is better down below than it is 
on its surface; it has, like jewel cases, as Joubert 
would say, ‘its velvet on the inside.’ It ought to be 
possible to bring together in a prison the worst 
human brutes and the finest types of men, such men 
as Cartouche and Vincent de Paul. Let search be 
made for the latter; in the end they will be found.” 
But they are rarely found by a governor whose prin- 
cipal and dominant purpose is to get rid of trained 
officers and to instal, with good salaries, his favorite 
henchmen, to whom he owes political debts and who 
mock at the need of education and training. 

Tarde favors the retention of capital punishment 
as a means of deterrence and of elimination ; but he 
confesses that the evidence of intimidating influence 
is unsatisfactory, that the judicial killing of a dozen 
bad men out of thousands has little value in dimin- 
ishing their numbers, that statistics are unreliable 
and impossible to interpret. He does not adequately 
develop the method of permanent segregation of 
dangerous criminals through an extension of the 
“indeterminate sentence ” with proper judicial con- 
trol. In spite of lending his high authority to the 
retention of capital punishment, the balanced state- 
ment of the facts may fairly be claimed by aboli- 
tionists as favorable to their plea. But no instructed 
abolitionist wishes to do away with this “rudiment” 
of savage ages without at the same time multiplying 
and strengthening the measures of social control of 
all youth who are forming anti-social habits, and of 
retaining in custody not only all incorrigible criminals 
but also all degenerates, insane, epileptic, and feeble- 
minded persons whose progeny are certain to be a 
perpetual menace to the order of society and to secu- 
rity of life, property, and morals. By a vigorous and 
prolonged effort, with the necessary financial invest- 
ment, we could in a few generations have all the 
advantages of the natural law of extinction of the 
unfit without reverting to the cruel methods of nature. 


“ So o’er that art which you say adds to nature 
Is an art which nature makes.” 


The conclusions of Dr. Gustaf Aschaffenburg, as 
embodied in his volume on *‘Crime and Its Repres- 
sion,” have long since found numerous advocates in 
America, and have been embodied, not without pro- 
test, in the so-called “indeterminate sentence” laws 
of several states. Yet the eminent author rarely 
alludes, even faintly, to American examples; per- 
haps, as another German writer has recently said, 
because it is unpopular over there to cite the doings 
of the young Republic. We are not particularly 
wounded by this slight, for history will do us justice ; 
and the last International Prison Congress recorded 
in its proceedings a testimony to our influence on the 
world movement. 

The eminent author, as a psychiatrist, starts from 
the basis of experimental science and not from rules 
established by precedents in an unscientific past. 
For this reason he is clear and decided where Tarde 
hesitates and splits hairs. Yet he is not dogmatic 
in his certainty; he bases his conclusions on a wide 
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study of psychology, forensic medicine, and statistics, 
as well as on the judgments of many others, like him- 
self, who have had intimate contact with prisoners 
in correctional institutions. 

Among the causal factors affecting the kind or 
quantity of crime are mentioned variations of sea- 
sons, race, religion, occupation, alcohol, prostitution, 
gambling, and superstition. Poverty and alcohol- 
ism are regarded as the chief direct incentives to 
harmful conduct. Both socialists and prohibitionists 
may draw powerful weapons from this armory. 
Among individual factors are considered parentage 
and training, education, age, sex, domestic status, 
physical and mental conditions of the offenders. 
It is noteworthy that this distinguished physician 
rejects the idea that the criminal has inherited a 
specific criminal nature. Crime is not a disease. 
Yet criminals are known to be inferior to ordinary 
citizens, both physically and mentally, and they often 
inherit part of their defects. Weakness of body, 
mind, and will helps to account for the fact that 
these particular persons yield to the pressure of 
temptation and fall ; once fallen it is difficult to keep 
them on their feet thereafter. Therefore the protec- 
tion of society calls for 4 vigorous and persistent 
policy of elimination. Those who, immediately after 
release, go back to theft, burglary, rape, and arson 
should be kept under an indeterminate sentence, 
and prevented from injuring others, as is done with 
the dangerous insane. The short sentence in jail 
corrupts the harmless offender and does not reform 
the habitual. 

Education, economic improvement, and restric- 
tion of the drink traffic will have considerable value 
as preventive agencies, especially with youth; but 
society ought to face the fact that there are many 
so weak in body and mind that they cannot be 
trusted with freedom in ordinary competitive life. 
Eugenic ideas come to light at several points and 
deserve attention. 

While Dr. Aschaffenburg is safely behind the 
most advanced experimental legislation in the 
United States, his facts, arguments, and eminent 
authority will greatly reinforce the progressive pol- 
iey which already has the support of the American 
Prison Association and of the American Institute 
of Criminal Law and Criminology, as well as of 
able representatives in the American Bar Associa- 
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BRIEFS ON NEW Books. 
Rambles in An inspiring account of his mental 


took-land with development, as promoted by the 
@ book-lover. —_ reading of all that is best in ancient 
and modern literature, is given by Professor Oscar 
Kuhns in his book entitled “A One-Sided Autobi- 
ography: Containing the Story of My Intellectual 
Life” (Eaton & Mains). Preparing himself for 
college with no teacher to guide his studies, and 
with only the night hours free for the purpose, Mr. 





Kuhns was admitted to Wesleyan University with 
but few conditions, and«there pursued, with an 
enthusiasm now become too rare, the old classical 
course leading to the bachelor’s degree; but he adds 
a confession of peculiar significance when he says: 
“Yet I do not think I enjoyed the pure delight of 
reading in college so much as I did before going 
there.” Berlin, Paris, and other centres of learning 
were afterward visited, and some of the greatest 
scholars of the later nineteenth century were listened 
to with profit. From first to last, however, Mr. 
Kuhns seems to have been his own best guide in 
the realm of literature, breaking his own path down 
through the ages, and ordering his studies after a 
system of his own. His taste in books is truly 
catholic, and the range of his reading remarkably 
wide, while the intimate, personal touch he gives to 
his talk about his favorites imparts a charm to his 
chapters such as is not found in every collection of 
literary essays. Dante is the author he has studied 
most faithfully, taught to others with the greatest 
ardor, and read and re-read with the most unfailing 
enjoyment — which is all in accord with what he 
says of “that phase of my own nature which is per- 
haps the deepest of all, a sense of the divine and the 
spiritual in and over and beyond all things material 
in life.” Of his passion for poetry he says he can- 
not tell when it began. “ Away back in the mist of 
childhood years I can see that it existed, and amid 
all the vicissitudes of life it has continued to broaden 
and deepen, until to-day it seems to include in itself 
all the charm I have found in music, or the plastic 
arts, in nature, the joys of home and friends, the 
beauty of woman, the charm of innocent childhood, 
and the deeper aspirations of the soul toward the 
spiritual world.” Some graceful lines of his own 
prefixed to the volume show the author to be himself 
not lacking in the accomplishment of verse. Greater 
care in verifying quotations and book-titles (slippery 
and treacherous things even with the best of mem- 
ories) would have improved the book; and more 
vigilant proof-reading would have prevented the 


occurrence of occasional misprints. 


“ Sprawly ” is the only word which 
estimate of adequately characterizes the volume, 
Meredith. translated from the French of M. 
Constantin Photiadés, entitled “George Meredith : 
His Life, Genius, and Teaching” (Scribner). M, 
Photiadés is an enthusiastic admirer of Meredith. 
and a minute student of the master’s works; but he 
has little critical insight, and still less capacity for 
synthesis. Fortunately, the book is made up largely 
of straight narrative, in which the author is facile, 
and of comment upon citations, in which he is often 
felicitous. The intervening patches of general criti- 
cism contain much mere verbiage, which passes now 
and then into undiscriminating adulation with an 
amusingly Gallic strain to it. “A Faith on Trial” 
is characterized as “a magnificent poem of melan- 
choly”; Mr. Thomas Hardy, because of his touching 
little elegy on Meredith, becomes “a visionary bathed 
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in purest rays of light.” The chapter on “ His Life ” 
is purely factual, though vivacious. That on “ His 
Genius” resolves itself, after a little beating of wings, 
into a careful and interesting summary, in ninety 
pages, of “ Harry Richmond ”; the author’s predi- 
lection for this novel, with its comparatively light 
and superficial narrative, is quite characteristic. 
That on “ His Teaching ” is, as might be expected, 
the most sprawly of all; it tells the English reader 
nothing that is not better told in already existing 
books and articles in English. The remaining two 
chapters are the best. “A Visit to Flint Cottage,” 
apart from its touches of the melodramatic, gives a 
picture of Meredith which we should not willingly 
do without. The novelist himself does most of the 
talking, —on such subjects as Tennyson (whose “ In 
Memoriam ” associates itself in the speaker’s mind 
with “psychic crises of young clergymen silently 
tormented with doubt” but failing not in the end to 
conform), the English language as a vehicle for 
poetry, FitzGerald’s “Omar,” Swinburne, the critics 
(“each of them is at best but the slave placed near 
the conqueror to remind him of his mortal condi- 
tion ”), the relationship between his own poetry and 
prose, the significance of France, ete. These topics 
are common, of course, in the recently-published 
Letters of Meredith ; but the master’s remarks dur- 
ing this interview are none the less fresh and wel- 
come. The chapter on “George Meredith’s Art” 
contains some thought-provoking things about the 
novelist’s style. That the defects of this style are 
due to Meredith’s constant attempt “to sift circum- 
stances, to weigh them with care, and with a result 
always beneficial to sound judgment and art” is cer- 
tainly a truer view than that they arose, as a well- 
known American critic has asserted, from confirmed 
dilettantism. It is interesting, also, to find a 
thoughtful French reader maintaining that “thanks 
to the wizard Meredith, English idiom is emanci- 
pated”; and that Meredith effected a much-needed 
“union of English poetry and English prose.” A 
final point must be noted in regard to this uneven 
book : it exaggerates Meredith’s affiliations with the 
French. The author quite misses the fundamentally 
Anglo-Saxon trend of his hero’s temperament ; with 
the result that Meredith here appears, on the whole, 
“an ultra-Gallican gentleman ”— like Renée’s fiancé, 
at whom he pokes such fine fun, for that very quality, 
in “ Beauchamp’s Career.” 


, Mr. Hugh B. C. Pollard’s volume, 
journalists tn the “A Busy Time in Mexico: An 
land of unrest. Jnconventional Record of Mexican 
Incident ” (Duffield), is appropriately named both 
in title and sub-title. A busy and exciting time 
the author undoubtedly had; and his record is 
“unconventional” to the extent of being inaccurate 
in so many particulars as to create the suspicion 
that it may be exaggerated in others. It contains, 
however, some extremely interesting matter that 
has appeared in no previous volume on Mexico, 
and its score or more of illustrations are from 





photographs hitherto unpublished. It describes the 
personal experiences of the author, who first landed 
in the state of Chiapas near the Guatemalan fron- 
tier; and after some time spent in that region pro- 
ceeded to the City of Mexico, arriving there in time 
to have his interest awakened in the Madero revolt. 
He then assumed the réle of correspondent for 
some American newspapers, was present at several 
of the skirmishes in the neighborhood of the capital, 
and finally left the City of Mexico on one of the 
sections of the train which bore ex-President Diaz 
to Vera Cruz and into exile. In a postscript writ- 
ten apparently in London, he describes the assassi- 
nation of Madero and speculates upon the probable 
future attitude of the United States toward Mexico. 
Had the author prepared himself for his visit to 
Mexico, and for writing a book, by a study of Mex- 
ican history he would not have slipped into such an 
error as the following: “Vera Cruz—the rich city 
of the Holy Cross as Drake termed it.” It was 
Cortez who established the city and named it “La 
Villa Rica de la Santa Vera Cruz.” —Eminently 
appropriate is the characterization of Mexico in the 
title of Mr. Henry Baerlein’s volume, “ Mexico, the 
Land of Unrest: Being chiefly an Account of what 
Produced the Outbreak of 1910, together with the 
Story of the Revolution down to This Day” (Lip- 
pincott). But the book fails utterly to fulfil the 
promise of its title-page,— much to the disappoint- 
ment of the reader eager to know something of 
“what produced the outbreak of 1910,” and {the 
story of the revolution down to this day.” In the 
first place, the author’s English is at fault, and his 
style is cryptic. This may be due to the influence 
of his mother tongue; but whatever the cause, the 
reader may toil through some of his paragraphs, 
extending over six or seven pages and skipping 
from one subject to another, and arrive at the end 
with a confused feeling as to what it is all about. 
The author’s position is distinctly anti-Diaz, and 
he is hopelessly committed to the previously-pub- 
lished accounts of the slavery in Yucatan and the 
inhumanity of Diaz. But the character of the book 
is little improved by the reproduction of crude car- 
icatures from Mexican papers, or by the author’s 
chapter entitled “Diaz at the Door of Hell,” which 
reads like an undergraduate skit in a college annual. 
It should be said that the book contains a fine map 
of Mexico folded within a pocket attached to the 
front cover, and a very good collection of illustra- 
tions (excepting the caricatures above mentioned). 
The appendices contain a useful glossary of Spanish- 
American terms and some interesting notes on the 
native languages. 


Germany is preéminently the land of 
socialism. At the general elections of 
1912 more than four and a quarter 
million votes were cast for socialist candidates, and 
one hundred and ten of these candidates were re- 
turned to seats in the Reichstag. This, however, 
tells but a part of the story. It is true that a large 
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proportion of those who vote for socialist candidates 
are not full-fledged socialists, and furthermore, that 
the socialist party as such has never yet been strong 
enough to enact a law or to assume an active share 
in the administrative system. But on the other hand 
it is to be observed that the socialism of the “reds” 
does not occupy the field alone. There is also the 
socialism of the crown, more restrained and less com- 
prehensive, but just as truly socialism; and through- 
out a generation this monarchical, or state, socialism 
has been carrying the Empire step by step in the 
very direction in which the “reds” would have it 
go. The pace is not swift, but it is seemingly sure. 
German state socialism, as it is familiarly known, 
came into being in the days of Bismarck and comprised 
from the outset a programme of state ownership and 
other state enterprise intended to alleviate social 
distress, to promote public prosperity, and thereby to 
eut the ground from under the feet of the Marxians, 
Rodbertians, and other extremists. Its protagonists 
were Wagner, Schmoller, Schaeffle, and Schonberg, 
and its first great convert was the Iron Chancellor 
himself. Already in a number of the German states 
the principle of the public ownership and control of 
railways, mines, and other utilities had found appli- 
cation; and beginning with the enactment of the 
sickness and accident insurance laws of 1883 and 
1884, the Empire, under Bismarck’s guidance, em- 
barked upon a cautious but far-reaching programme 
of socialistic operations. In a modest and well- 
wriften volume entitled “Monarchical Socialism in 
Germany ” (Scribner), Mr. Elmer Roberts describes 
the progress and present status of this programme. 
He shows what has been done in respect to the state 
control of railways and other public utilities, the 
development of labor exchanges and the remedying 
of unemployment, the taxation of land, the regula- 
tion of trusts, the upbuilding of the navy, and a 
number of other matters, and he predicts the con- 
tinued advance of Germany along the pathway thus 
marked out. The impression, indeed, is left with 
the reader that, in the main, the notable prosperity 
of the German people to-day is attributable to the 
following of this course —an impression quite the 
contrary of that to be obtained from Mr. Price 
Collier's recent book, “Germany and the Germans.” 
Mr. Roberts has long been a representative of the 
Associated Press in Germany, and he writes out of a 
considerable fulness of experience and observation. 


Under the title, “French Prophets 
of Yesterday ” (Appleton), Professor 
Albert L. Guérard of Stanford Uni- 
versity has written a most dispassionate and objective 
history of French religious and philosophic thought 
during the Second Empire, from the standpoint of 
its contribution to the solution of the religious ques- 
tion in France to-day. And as the question now 
being faced in France is, in an acute form, the same 
that America will face to-morrow, and that England 
is already beginning to face, the valuable lessons of 
the book have much more than a merely national 
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significance. The four main strands of progress 
during the era before the new scientific spirit irra- 
diated thought were Catholicism, with its literary 
analogue in Romanticism and its travesties in the 
various cults of evil; Protestantism, which never 
had a chance in France because it could only make 
a wide enough separation from the authority of 
Catholicism to fall into the other extreme of Free 
Thought and again be lost; Voltairianism, which is 
spiritually barren; and Humanitarianism, which is 
only a spasmodic faith mediated by social and polit- 
ical crises, and which is powerless as an every-day 
guide to the best living. The author traces these 
faiths and their failings, exhibits the work of such 
critics of their tendencies as Renan, and shows pretty 
conclusively that Modernism within the Catholic 
church, the present-day hope of so many thinkers, 
is an impossible solution of the difficulty because it 
is at the outset simply a contradiction in terms. 
“Shall we close this review on a discord?” he asks, 
after showing that supernaturalism is out of the 
purview of rational speculation, and that naturalism 
alone is not a religion but merely descriptive in its 
function. And he can only answer that question by 
emphasizing the fact that both supernaturalism and 
naturalism point to the aspirations of man. And 
that man has aspirations and ever strives to live by 
them, is, in this day of criticism and doubt, the only 
solid fact to which the religious inquirer may cling 
with any degree of certainty and comfort. 


_—_ Careful study of a fascinating sub- 
of an old ject is manifest in Mr. Hilaire Bel- 
Roman road. loe’s monograph on “The Stane 
Street” (Dutton), in which he presents, first, some 
general considerations on Roman roads in Britain, 
then takes up “the particular case of the Stane 
Street,” the general line of the road and its four 
divisions or “limbs,” the camps or “ mansiones” 
along its course, its historical character, and the 
modern divergences from the ancient highway ; 
next follows a discussion of certain details in suc- 
cessive sections of the road; and, finally, there are 
appended notes, a folding map, and a full index. 
Sketch maps in abundance are printed with the 
text, and landscape drawings, some of them of 
much beauty, are furnished by Mr. William Hyde. 
Stane Street ran from Chichester to London, or, 
more specifically, to London Bridge, and the prob- 
able method by which it was surveyed, with the 
conjecturable reasons of its occasional deflections 
from a straight line, afford matter for research 
and surmise of an interesting sort. Mr. Belloc 
handles his theme with skill and learning, and it 
is a pleasure to follow his argument and to ac- 
company him in his journey over the historic road, 
much of which still appears to be in use, as a 
modern macadamized thoroughfare, with certain 
stretches not yet brought up to date. In his zeal 
to acknowledge English indebtedness to the con- 
quering Roman, he goes rather too far when he 
asserts that it is impossible “to prove one institu- 
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tion or one inherited handling of material things 
to have descended to us from the outer barbar- 
ism,” that is, from non-Roman origins. Surely 
our daily speech is full of Anglo-Saxon words in- 
dicating the inheritance of both institutions (take 
merely the terms home, wedlock, king, earl, knight) 
and of the handling of material things (as borne 
witness to by such agricultural terms as plough, 
hoe, rake, thresh, winnow) from sources other 
than Roman and older than the Roman occupation 
of Britain or the extension of the Roman dominion 
beyond the Alps. However, we would not quarrel 
with the author’s enthusiasm for his chosen theme, 
since to it the book owes its charm as literature. 


Mr. Frederick McCormick’s “The 
revolution Flowery Republic” (Appleton) is a 
in China. book of considerable value to one 
who wishes a full statement of the details of the re- 
cent revolution by which the oldest empire became 
over night the youngest republic. Apart from the 
narration of facts, however, this study of the revolu- 
tion offers little of worth. Moreover, the chronology 
of the revolution is not so clear in Mr. McCormick’s 
treatment as one would like to have it, since the 
writer inverts the time order on occasion in his 
effort to attain a journalistic realism of style. 
Beginning with his own appearance on the scene 
after the beginning of the outbreak, he alternates 
throughout the book between the reporter’s account 
of what he sees and the historian’s statement of the 
main events. This method affords at times interest- 
ing sidelights upon incidents and personalities of the 
revolution, and at times clear statements of impor- 
tant episodes in their proper relation; but the two 
styles of narration are not happily blended, and each 
blurs the impression made by the other. Indeed, a 
decidedly blurred impression is left upon the reader 
by the whole book. One never feels quite certain 
whether the author possessed accurate and adequate 
knowledge of the Chinese people, nor does one know 
certainly whether the author’s opinion of them and 
of their present leaders is on the whole favorable or 
unfavorable. Compliments bestowed freely in one 
chapter are in full collision with heavy condemnation 
in a neighboring section of the treatise, so that the 
reader is left with the feeling that the author is a 
safe prophet, no matter what turn events may take. 


Mr. Henry C. Shelley’s readable re- 
hearsal of the ill-fated Mary Stuart’s 
sorrowful life, under the title, “The 
Tragedy of Mary Stuart” (Little, Brown & Co.), 
differentiates itself from the thousand and one other 
narrations of the same famous history in the con- 
centration of attention on the fifteen most eventful 
and significant months of her “long and weary 
pilgrimage” (to quote her own phrase), and the 
summary treatment, in the form of prologue and 
epilogue, of the less stirring earlier and later years. 
The bulk of the book has to do with the murder of 
Darnley, the precipitate Bothwell marriage, the im- 
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prisonment in Lochleven Castle, and the defeat at 
Langside, leaving about one-quarter of the volume 
to cover the remaining events of Mary’s forty-four 
years. The author declares himself to be an im- 
partial chronicler, not a partisan, and his straight- 
forward narrative seems to prove that he is unen- 
tangled by the fatal fascinations of his heroine, 
although he has been paying her attentions for 
nearly two decades. Original sources, he says, 
have been consulted in the preparation of his book, 
and many are “now utilized as biographical data 
for the first time.” No notes, however, or bibli- 
ographical references are introduced, the evident 
purpose being to present the Queen of Scots in a 
few clear and telling strokes, with strict avoidance 
of irrelevant details. In this Mr. Shelley has suc- 
ceeded. The book is well illustrated, chiefly with 
portraits. cxnenretiancnamentbe 
Mr. R. H. Gretton, who is engaged 
during the last in writing the history of England 
three decades. during the last three decades, has 
recently published the first of his two projected 
volumes under the comprehensive title, “A Modern 
History of the English People” (Small, Maynard 
& Co.). The volume covers the period from 1880 
to 1898, and is packed with details drawn chiefly 
from the files of the London “Times.” Mr. Gretton 
writes well, and has given us a number of chapters 
that are both interesting and valuable; his emphasis 
on the importance of the labor movement and his 
account of the vicissitudes of trade unionism are to 
be especially noted and commended. But his chief 
purpose has been to give an account of everything 
that interested English society during the period 
covered, and this has led him to include a mass of 
really trivial details that have only a passing interest 
and had but a slight effect on the course of events. 
One of his chapters is headed “Ireland, Egypt— 
and Jumbo”; and more than a page is given to the 
importance of the popular song, “Ta-ra-ra-boom- 
de-ay,” as indicating the state of English taste in 
the early nineties. There are many other indications 
of erratic judgment on the author’s part which ob- 
seure the real excellences of his work. 


English history 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


In a certain very popular novel, with a very popular 
hero, that hero’s name is not once disclosed, but he is 
always spoken of as “the Virginian.” In Miss Marie 
L. Marsh’s juvenile chronicle, “« Auburn and Freckles” 
(Browne & Howell Co.), the chief character is likewise 
nameless; he is always “the freckled boy.” His ad- 
ventures are varied, amusing, and unfailingly boylike. 
One cannot tell beforehand what he will do, but it is 
sure to be something delightfully characteristic of a 
red-headed, freckle-faced boy with the instincts proper 
to his kind. His friends help to give variety to the 
narrative; and there is very little danger that any 
reader, adult or juvenile, will go to sleep over its pages. 
The freckled boy is a thoroughly likable youngster, 
worthy of a place in the same class with Tom Sawyer 
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and Tom Bailey and the rest of our boy-favorites in lit- 
erature. The writer’s rendering of boy-talk is success- 
ful, neither over-done nor falling short of verisimilitude; 
but in one place there occurs a curiously awkward 
attempt to represent the abbreviated corruption of 
“without,” which of course should be “’thout,” and 
not “thought,” as we find it printed. 

That Oscar Wilde’s poems should be included in so 
popular and standard a series as the “ Astor Poets” 
(Crowell) is emphatic proof of the secure place that he 
now occupies in literature. The edition is evidently 
complete, including as it does the “ Uncollected Poems ” 
first published in the complete English edition de luxe, 
and the exquisite “poems in prose.” Mr. Nathan Has- 
kell Dole contributes a biographical introduction which, 

ood as it is, would be still better if it were half as long. 

t seems to us a pity to perpetuate in such a place as 
this so many of the more or less apocryphal anecdotes 
of Wilde’s foibles and extravagances. It is his greatness, 
rather than his littleness, that should be emphasized. 
The low price at which the volume is issued, together 
with its attractive and careful typography, should make 
this a favorite edition. 


The discriminating few who have found delight in 
that exquisite bit of writing, “ The Roadmender,” will 
be glad to learn something of its author in the little 
volume entitled “Michael Fairless: Her Life and Writ- 
ings” (Dutton). Under the pseudonym of “ Michael 
Fairless ” was concealed the gentle personality of Miss 
Margaret Fairless Barber, a gifted Englishwoman who 
died at thirty-two after several years of acute physical 
suffering. “The Roadmender” was written during 
her last months, as were also her two other books — 
“The Gathering of Brother Hilarius ” and “ The Gray 
Brethren.” In the volume now published, her sister, 
Mrs. Haggard, supplies a slender biographical chapter; 
while her literary executor, Mrs. Dowson, contributes 
the critical portion. ‘l'wo portraits of “ Michael Fair- 
less ” add to the interest of this record of a rarely gifted 
personality. 

In the guise of a fable or folk-tale of ingenious con- 
struction, Mr. C. H. Robinson relates the history of the 
part supposed to have been played by fire in the raising 
of primitive man from his lowest level to one appre- 
eiably higher. “Longhead: The Story of the First 
Fire” (Page) traces the fortunes of the observant and 
inventive hero, the dolichocephalous Longhead, and his 
somewhat similarly gifted spouse, Broken Tooth, after 
his accidental discovery, in which a fortunate stroke of 
lightning plays a prominent part, of the singular nature 
of fire and some of its useful properties. How the dis- 
covery leads eventually to the rudimentary beginnings 
of domestic and social life, of coéperation, the useful 
arts, government, and even religion, is agreeably pic- 
tured, with some forcing of the motive or underlying 
thought, perhaps, but with no detriment to the interest 
of the tale. The author’s use of “brachiocephalic ” 
(“arm-headed,” if it means anything) instead of 
“ brachycephalic,” as the antonym of “ dolichocephalic ” 
or “ dolichocephalous,” is a little surprising; and in this 
connection one might question whether there were any 
long-skulled men among those most nearly brutal an- 
cestors of ours of whom Longhead is supposed to have 
been one. But the story is a good and instructive piece 
of imaginative anthropology for the young, and its 
illustrations by Mr. Charles Livingston Bull are in 
harmony with the text. 





NOTES. 


“To-day and Yesterday in New Rochelle,” by Dr. 
J. Pettit Gaylord, is soon to be issued in an illustrated 
volume by William R. Jenkins Co. 

Mr. J. E. Patterson, the English author of sea stories 
and poems, has a new novel entitled “His Father's 
Wife ” nearly ready for publication. 

“Anthony Trollope: His Work, Associates, and 
Originals,” by Mr. T. H. S. Escott, is an interesting 
biographical announcement of the John Lane Co. 

A volume of “Last Poems,” by the late Julia C. R. 
Dorr, made up of recent magazine contributions and some 
unpublished work, is announced by Messrs. Scribner. 

Two novels just added to Messrs. Putnam’s autumn 
list are “ Wanderfoot ” by Miss Cynthia Stockley, and 
“The Lure of the Little Drum” by Miss Margaret 
Peterson. 

“The Story of Waitstill Baxter,” Mrs. Kate Douglas 
Wiggin’s forthcoming novel, will have for its back- 
ground the Maine village so familiar to readers of 
“ Rebecca.” 

The much-extolled series of historical dramas entitled 
«“ The Renaissance ” by Arthur Count Gobineau will be 
published during the autumn by Messrs. Putnam in a 
volume edited by Mr. Oscar Levy. 

Mr. Archibald Henderson’s forthcoming volume, 
“European Dramatists,” will consider the work of six 
representative playwrights — Ibsen, Strindberg, Oscar 
Wilde, M. Maeterlinck, Mr. Bernard Shaw, and Mr. 
Granville Barker. 

Mr. H.G. Wells's forthcoming novel, « The Passionate 
Friends,” recounts the love affairs of one Stephen Strat- 
ton, and is supposed to be written by him with the object 
of assisting a son to avoid dangers similar to those which 
he has experienced. 

Miss Marjorie Patterson, author of the just-published 
theatrical novel entitled “The Dust of the Road,” is a 
young American girl of considerable stage experience — 
gained chiefly as a member of Mr. Benson’s English 
Shakespearean company. 

Mr. Vilhjdimur Stefansson’s “My Life with the 
Eskimo ” is scheduled for publication in October. The 
book is said to be a fascinating record of description 
and adventure, and at the same time a contribution of 
importance to scientific literature. 

The “ novel of the season” for many readers will be 
Mr. Galsworthy’s “The Dark Flower,” which Messrs. 
Scribner plan to issue this month. To those who have 
followed its serial publication, it has seemed much the 
strongest work yet put forth by this writer. 

A volume of collected verse by Mr. Brian Hooker 
appears on the autumn list of the Yale University 
Press. Mr. Hooker wrote the opera “ Mona,” which, 
set to music by Professor Horatio W. Parker, won the 
Metropolitan Opera Company’s prize in 1911 for the 
best opera written in English by an American. 

The first volume of “A History of England,” by 
Professor Edward P. Cheney, is nearly ready. There 
are to be two volumes of this work, covering the period 





from the defeat of the Armada to the death of Elizabeth, 
and containing an account of English institutions during 
the later sixteenth and earlier seventeenth centuries. 
The autumn announcement list of The Open Court 
Publishing Co. includes the following: “The History 
of Japanese Mathematics,” by Dr. David Eugene Smith 
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and Professor Yoshio Mikami; “The Cabala: Its In- 
fluence on Judaism and Christianity,” and “ Jesus in the 
Talmud,” by Mr. Bernhard Pick; “The Philosophy of 
Nietzsche,” “The Principle of Mechanicalism,” and 
“ The Principle of Relativity,” all by Dr. Paul Carus. 
“Unvisited Places of Old Europe,” an illustrated 
travel book by Mr. Robert Shackleton, is announced 
for early issue by the Penn Publishing Co. To their 


series of “ Popular Handbooks” the same publishers | 


will soon add two new titles — “ English Writers” by 
Mr. R. V. Gilbert, and “Stories of the Operas” by 
Miss Ethel Shubert. 

The “Seven Seas” edition of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s 
complete works is announced by Messrs. Doubleday, 
Page & Co., in twenty-three handsomely-printed vol- 
umes. Some new material, including “ Letters to the 
Family,” ete., will appear here for the first time. The 
edition is limited to 1050 sets, each of which will be 
signed by the author. 

An elaborate and important “ Encyclopedia of the 
Philosophical Sciences” is being projected by the Mac- 
millan Co. The work is edited by Professor Wilhelm 
Windelband, Dr. Arnold Ruge, and Sir Henry Jones. 
The articles are written by some of the most eminent 
philosophical thinkers of the day. A first volume on 
Logic, to appear this month, contains contributions by 
Arnold Ruge, Wilhelm Windelband, Josiah Royce, and 
various other philosophical scholars, both European and 
American. 


By the death of Alphonso Gerald Newcomer, which 
occurred at Stanford University on September 15, there 
is lost to American scholarship a prominent and honor- 
able name and to THe D1t one of its ablest and most 
valued contributors. Professor Newcomer was born in 
1864, and after being educated at Michigan and Cornell 
was for two or three years instructor at Knox College. 
For the past twenty-two years, however, he has been 
associated with the English department of Stanford, 
occupying the chair of English since 1906. His pub- 
lished books include the following: “ Practical Course 
in English Composition”; “Elements of Rhetoric ”; 
“ Selections from Landor” (edited); “ American Liter- 
ature”; “Rhetoric in Practice” (with S. S. Seward, 
Jr.); “English Literature”; and «“ Twelve Centuries of 
English Poetry and Prose” (with Alice E. Andrews). 
Professor Newcomer’s last contribution to Tur D1aL 
was a review of Mr. Frank Harris’s “The Women of 
Shakespeare,” published in cur issue of March 16 last. 


TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
October, 1913. 


Asquith, the Master Statesman. George Harvey. No. Amer. 
Auto-comradeship. Robert H. Schauffler . Century 
Balkans, Settlement in the. Roland G. Usher . . Forum 
Bartlett, P. W., Recent Work of. William Walton Scribner 
Beauty, The Gospel of —II. Nicholas V. Lindsay Forum 
Bohemian Club Grove Play, The. H.E. Cory . . Forum 
Business Man, Some American Novelists and the —II. 





MMT « « s s.* » « « . Atlantic 
Catskills, The. John Burroughs .. . Century 
Character, Capitalizing. John L. Mathew: . Harper 


China, The Strong Man of. P. H. Patchin World’s Work 
Chincoteague, The Island of. Maude R. Warren . Harper 
Christianizing the World. Carl Crow World’s Work 
Cleveland’s Federated Givers. C. W. Williams Rev. of Revs. 
Coal Insurrection, The West Virginia. C. F. Carter N. Amer. 
Colombia, In Justice to. Earl Harding . . World’s Work 





Courts, Humors of the. Charles Dillon American 
Currency Legislation. Samuel Untermyer No. American 
Currency Legislation: Criticism and Suggestions. : 
Paul M. Warburg. . . . . . . « North American 
Currency Legislation: Origin, Plan, and Purpose. : 
Robert L.Owen . . . . . . « « North American 
Democracy, Old-World. Carl S. Hansen » ak Forum 
Drama League, The, of New York. John Corbin Scribner 
Elephant, The African. Theodore Roosevelt . . Scribner 
Equality, The Goal of. William J. Tucker Atlantic 
Eskimos, Christianizing the. Vilhjdlmur Stefansson. Harper 
Farms, Money for the. R. W. Moss . . World’s Work 
Forests of Usefulness. H.S. Graves . . World’s Work 
Freemantle, All the Way to. Norman Duncan. . Harper 
Goethals, Master Engineer of the Panama Canal. 
Ray Stannard Baker . . . . . . = « ~ American 
Hansen, America’s First Plant Explorer. W. P. . 
Kirkwood Review of Reviews 


Hay-Barn Idyl, A. John Burroughs . Atlantic 
Homesteader, Letters of a. Elinore Rupert Atlantic 
India and Self-Government. H. Fielding-Hall . . Atlantic 
Insurance that Prevents Fire. Frank 

Williams ........ . . « World’s Work 
Japanese, The — Are They Unfriendly? H.C. 

Ridgely . . . . Forum 


Justice, Swift and Cheap—I. 'G. W. Alger. World's Work 
Labor, Cheap, Our Expensive. Arno Dosch World’s Work 


Labor, Monopoly of. J. Laurence Laughlin Atlantic 
Life, Loneliness of. Mowry Saben . + 5 eee 
McAdoo, Burton J. Hendrick . . World’s Work 


Madero, The Conspiracy against. Dolores Butterfield Forum 
Mexican Problem, A British View of the. Sydney 
Brooks... .. .. .. + + + North American 
Mexico as lt Is. LouisC.Simonds. .. . . Atlantic 
Middle West, A Farming Village ofthe. A. L. Gesell Amer. 
Morphine Habit, Victories over the. P.C. Macfarlane Amer. 
Mummies, The Pottery of. Millicent Todd . Forum 
Municipal Problems of New York. H. Bruére Rev. of Revs. 
Nemours, a French Town. Roger Boutet de Monvel Century 


w England, Rural, An Awakening in. C. D. 
~~ 2 < s Soe fe ma os World’s Work 
Oil, The Age of. Lewis R. Freeman . Review of Reviews 
Optimism, A Discord in. Thomas P. Beyer . Forum 
Paderewski at Home. Abbie H. ©. Finck . . Century 
Paris. Theodore Dreiser . . . Century 


Peacemakers, World’s, A Meeting-Place for the. ; 
0. S. Straus ea ae Review of Reviews 
Players, The New Generation of. Walter P. 


MD: «5 ck 8 es oe ee a oo ee 
Portugal, the New Republic. C. L. Freeston . « Scribner 
Practical, Philosophy of the. Douglas Ainslie. No. Amer. 


Prices, High, and the Theorists. Fabian 


Franklin North American 


Prisoner, The. Winifred L. Taylor . Scribner 
Progressive Party, The. Theodore Roosevelt . . Century 
Saloon, The Church Militant against the. F. P. 
Stockbridge a ae World’s Work 
Science and Mystery. Harry E. Fosdick Atlantic 
Semmes, Raphael. Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. . . Atlantic 
Sex, The Third American, George Cram Cook . . Forum 


Slavery, A Forgotten, of Colonial Days. Marcus W. 


ES eae eee ee . Harper 
Slums, The Poet of the. Frank E. Hill Forum 
Social Nemesis and Social Salvation. Anna G. 

+ 6 a a ee ke Be mF, A Forum 
Stephens, James, and the Poetry of the Day. 

Robert Shafer . . . ea Forum 


Tariff, The New. N.I. Stone oer ‘ Review of Reviews 
“ Thiers Fondation,” The. D. J. Hill . Review of Reviews 
Thompson, Francis. Darrell Figgis . North American 


Tow-path, An Old American. R. Le Gallienne Harper 
Trout-Fishing in Normandy. Ethel Rose . Scribner 
Truth, Boundaries of. Katharine F,Gerould . . Atlantic 
United States, Foreign Trade of the. James D. 
ees ys ae ee ee we - Century 
Whitman, Walt. Albert Schinz . . Lippincott 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS OF FALL BOOKS. 


The length of Tue Diau’s annual list of books 
announced for Fall publication, contained in our last 
(Sept. 16) issue, made it necessary to carry over to 
the present number the following entries, comprising 
the full list of Text-Books and Juvenile announce- 
ments of the season. 





BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 


A Short History of the United States, by John 
Spencer Bassett, $2.50.—Handbook of Exposition, 
by R. A. Jelliffe-——General Biology, by James 
Francis Abbott.—Guide to the Study of Animal 
Ecology, by Charles C. Adams, $1.25 net.—The 
Fungi Which Cause Plant Disease, by F. L. Stev- 
ens, illus.—Industrial Chemistry for Engineering 
Students, by H. K. Benson.—Elementary House- 
hold Chemistry, by J. F. Snell.—Textiles, a hand- 
book for the student and the consumer, by Mary 
S. Woolman and Ellen B. McGowan.—Definitions 
in Physics, by K. E. Guthe.—Analytic Geometry, 
by Alexander Ziwet and L. A. Hopkins, edited by 
E. R. Hedrick.—Introduction to Biology, by M. A. 
Bigelow and Anna N. Bigelow.—Text book on 
Domestic Science, by Matilda G. Campbell.—A 
Laboratory Manual in Physics, by N. Henry 
Black.—Oral Expression, by W. Palmer Smith.— 
Oral Composition, by Cornelia C. Ward.—The 
Chemistry of Plant and Animal Life, by Harry 
Snyder, third revised edition—The Essentials of 
Composition as Applied to Art, by John V. Van 
Pelt, new edition—Geometrical Optics, by James 
P. C. Southall, second edition, $5.50 net.—The 
Caleulus, by Ellery Williams Davis, assisted by 
William Charles Brenke, edited by Earle Raymond 
Hedrick, edition de luxe, $2.40 net.—Students’ 
History of the United States, by Edward Chan- 
ning, revised edition—Commercial Correspondence 
and Postal Information, by Carl Lewis Altmaier, 
revised edition.—Pocket American and English 
Classics, new titles: A Collection of Short Stor- 
ies, edited by L. A. Pittenger; George Eliot’s Mil! 
on the Floss, edited by Ida Ausherman; Jane 
Austen’s Sense and Sensibility, edited by Edwin 
L. Miller; Holmes’ Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table, edited by M. C. Rounds; Selections from 
Trevelyan’s Life of Macaulay, edited by J. D. 
Barley; Selections from Lockhart’s Life of Scott, 
edited by O. L. Reid; Selections from Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson, edited by Mary Watson; Selec- 
tions for Oral Expression, edited by Claude M. 
Fuess.—Intensive Studies in American Literature, 
by Alma Blount.—A Text-Book of Gardening, by 
Allen French.—Principles of Agriculture through 
the Home and School Garden, by Cyril H. Steb- 
bins.—Tarr and McMurry’s Geographies, new vols.: 
Pennsylvania; Michigan; Idaho; Oregon.—The 
Continents and Their People, by James Franklin 
Chamberlain and Arthur Henry Chamberlain, new 
vol.: South America, illus., 55 cts—The Pupils’ 
Arithmetic, by James C. Byrnes, Julia Richman, 
and John 8S. Roberts; Book V., seventh year, 
40 cts.; Book VI., A Complete Arithmetic, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth years, 55 cts.—The Gilbert 
Arithmetics, by Charles H. Gleason and Charles B. 
Gilbert, 50 cts.—Every Child’s Series, supplemen- 
tary readers, new vol.: When Great Folks Were 
Little Folks, by Dorothy Donnell Calhoun. (Mac- 
millan Co.) 

Chief Middle English Poets, an anthology, by Jessie 
L. Weston.—Newspaper Writing and Editing, by 
Willard G. Bleyer, Ph.D.—Modern Prose and Poetry 





for Secondary Schools, by Margaret Ashmun.— 
Representative Cities of the United States, a 
geographical and industrial reader for grammar 
schools, by Caroline W. Hotchkiss.—Riverside 
Educational Series, new titles: Selected Lyrics 
from Wordsworth, Keats, and Shelley, edited by 
Charles Swain Thomas; Selected Lyrics from Dry- 
den, Collins, Gray, Cowper, and Burns, edited by 
Charles Swain Thomas; Southern Poems, edited 
by Charles W. Kent; Two Speeches on Copyright, 
by Thomas Babington, Lord Macaulay, and Ad- 
dress at Cooper Union, by Abraham Lincoln, edited 
by Edwin L. Miller, A.M.; Selections from the 
Prose Works of Matthew Arnold, edited, with 
introduction and notes, by William Savage John- 
son, Ph.D.; The Coming of Arthur, The Holy 
Grail, and the Passing of Arthur, by Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson, edited by Franklin T. Baker; College 
Life, by Le Baron Russell Briggs—Summer, by 
Dallas Lore Sharp, illus. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 
History of the United States, by H. E. Bourne and 
E. J. Benton.—Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet, 
edited by Robert A. Law.—Tennyson’s Idylls of 
the King, including Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot 
and Elaine, and the Passing of Arthur, edited by 
Arthur Beatty—Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient 
Rome, edited by Martha Hale Shackford.—Fresh- 
man Rhetoric, by John R. Slater.—Gide’s Political 
Economy, a new translation from the latest French 
revision.—Farquhar’s The Recruiting Officer and 
Beaux’s Stratagem, edited by L. A. Strauss.— 
Burkhardt’s Theory of Analytic Functions of a 
Complex Variable, trans. from the fourth German 
edition by S. E. Rasor.—Second Course in Algebra, 
by Webster Wells and Walter W. Hart,—Practical 
Course in English, Book II., by Mary F. Hyde.— 
Fifth Reader, by Emma K. Gordon.—Fifth Reader, 
by Margaret W. Haliburton.—Fourth Reader, by 
Margaret W. Haliburton.—Business English, by 
Rose Buhlig.—Hygiene for Girls, by C. R. Rich- 
ards.—Frenssen’s Jirn Uhl, edited by W. W. 
Florer.—Rogge’s Der grosse Preussenkénig, with 
notes and vocabulary by W. A. Adams.—Spiel- 
hagen’s Das Skeilet im Hause., with notes and 
vocabulary by M. M. Skinner.—Heyse’s L’Arrabiata, 
with notes and vocabulary by R. W. Deering.— 
Hauff’s Der Zwerg Nase, with notes and vocabulary 
by O. R. Patzwald and C. W. Robson.—Stern’s Die 
Wiedertiiufer, with notes and vocabulary by F. B. 
Sturm.—Aus der Zugendzeit, with notes and 
vocabulary by E. Betz.—Ein Charakterbild von 
Deutschland, by M. B. Evans and Elizabeth Mer- 
haut.—Gruss aus Deutschland, an _ elementary 
reader, by C. H. Holzwarth.—Zweites Lesebuch, for 
use in grade schools, by M. Schmidhoefer.—Bal- 
zac’s Eugenie Grandet, with notes and vocabulary 
by A. G. H. Spies—La France Qui Travaille, with 
vocabulary by R. P. Jago.—Mes Premiers Pas, a 
beginning French book for young children. (D. C. 
Heath & Co.) 


An Introduction to Political Parties and Practical 


Politics, by P. Orman Ray, $1.50.—Readings in 
American History, by James A. James.—Stories 
of Early American History, a supplementary his- 
tory reader, by Wilbur F. Gordy.—Drawing and 
Constructive Work for Elementary Schools, by 
Frank H. Collins, four titles: Manual, $1.20; First 
Series, 90 cts.; Second Series, 35 cts.; Third Series, 
60 cts.—American Readers, books seven and eight, 
by Myron T. Pritchard.—First German Reader, by 
Max Walter and Carl A. Krause, illus., 90 cts. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


The College Chaucer, edited, with notes and glossary, 


by Henry Noble MacCracken, Ph.D., $1.25 net. 
(Yale University Press.) 
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Materials for the Study of Elementary Economics, 
by members of the department of Political Econ- 
omy, $2.75 net.—The Elements of Debating, a 
manual for use in high schools and academies, by 
Leverett S. Lyon, 75 cts. net. (University of Chi- 
cago Press.) 

American Literature, by William J. Long.—Selections 
from Hazlitt, edited by Will David Howe.—Selected 
Readings in English History, by Harriett E. Tuell 
and Roy W. Hatch.—Allen’s Industrial Studies: 
Europe, by Nellie B. Allen.—Garden Farming, by 
Lee Cleveland Corbett.—Our Domestic Birds, by 
John Henry Robinson.—Easy German Poetry for 
Beginners, edited by Chester W. Collmann, 40 cts. 
(Ginn & Co.) 

The Reciter’s Second Treasury of Verse, by Ernest 
Pertwee, $1.50 net.—Matter, Form, and Style, by 
Hardress O’Grady, 60 cts. net.—The Story of Our 
Country, Books One and Two, by Henry W. Elson, 
Ph.D., and Cornelia E, MacMullan, Ph.D., Part L., 
45 cts.; Part IL. 50 cts——The Ideal Speller for 
Grammar Grades, by Frances Ward Richards and 
Edgar Lincoln Willard.—Granny’s Wonderful Chair, 
by Frances Browne, school edition, 45 cts.—Nichol’s 
New Arithmetical Problems, by Wilbur F. Nichols, 
45 cts. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

The Barnes English Texts Series, edited by Edwin 
Farley, new vols.: Treasure Island, edited by 
Ferdinand Q. Blanchard; Julius Cesar, edited by 
Charles A. Dawson; The Merchant of Venice, 
edited by Charles R. Gaston; Macbeth, edited by 
Clarence A. Vail; Silas Marner, edited by Edwin 
Fairley—Music Notation and Terminology, by 
Karl W. Gehrkens, illus., $1.50 net. (A. S. Barnes 
Co.) 

Source Problems on the French Revolution; by Fred 
Morrow Fling, $1.10.—Secrets Out-of-doors, selected 
from the books and pictures by William Hamilton 
Gibson, illus., 50 cts. (Harper & Brothers.) 

The Making of an Oration, a manual of the rhetoric 
of oratory, by Clark Mills Brink, $1.50 net.— 
Choice Readings, by Robert McLean Cumnock, en- 
larged edition, $1.50. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

A Reader of Scientific and Technical Spanish, with 
vocabulary and notes, by C. De W. Willcox, illus., 
$1.75 net. (Sturgis & Walton Co.) 

Lippincott’s Fourth Reader, by Homer P. Lewis and 
Elizabeth Lewis, illus. in color, etc., 60 cts. (J. B. 
Lippincott Co.) 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

Wonderful Escapes by Americans, by William Stone 
Booth, $2. net.—The Young Sharpshooter, by 
Everett T. Tomlinson, illus., $1.50.—The Man with 
the Iron Hand, by John C. Parish, illus., $1.25 net. 
—The Quest of the Fish-Dog Skin, by James Wil- 
lard Schultz, illus., $1.25 net.—The Railroad Book, 
by E. Boyd Smith, illus., $1.50 net.—Ballads of the 
Be-Ba-Boes, by D. R. Stevens, illus., $1.50 net.— 
Plays for the Home, by Augusta Stevenson, illus., 
$1.25 net.—Midshipman Days, by Roger West, il- 
lus., $1. net.—The Boy Editor, by Winifred Kirk- 
land, illus., $1. net.—A Scout of To-day, by Isabel 
Hornibrook, illus. in color, ete., $1. net.—The Irish 
Twins, by Lucy Fitch Perkins, illus., $1. net.—-The 
Golden Dog, by Clara Louise Burnham, illus., 
$1. net.—The House with the Silver Door, by Eva 
March Tappan, illus., $1. net.—A Book of Fairy- 
Tale Bears, by Clifton Johnson, illus., 75 cts. net. 
—Little Girl Blue Plays “I Spy,” by Josephine 
Scribner Gates, illus., 50 cts. net—The Orange 
Tree Series of Children’s Books, first vols.: The 
Three Golden Apples, by Nathaniel Hawthorne; 
The Paradise of Children, by Nathaniel Hawthorne; 





The Story of Richard Doubledick, by Charles 
Dickens; The Trial of William Tinkling, by Charles 
Dickens; Captain Boldheart, by Charles Dickens; 
each illus., 50 cts. net. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

The Children’s Blue Bird, adapted for children from 
the play of Maurice Maeterlinck by Georgette Le 
Blanc, Madame Maurice Maeterlinck, trans. by 
Alexander Teixeira de Mattos, illus. by Herbert 
Paus, $2.50 net.—The Topsy-Turvy Fairy, a fairy 
book, by Anna Alice Chapin, illus. in color by Anna 
M. Peck, $2. net.—Snow White, a fairy play in 
seven acts from the Brothers Grimm, illus. in color 
by C. B. Falls, $2. net.—The Story of Our Army 
for Young Americans, by Willis J. Abbot, illus., $2. 
net.—Patty’s Social Season, by Carolyn Wells, 
illus., $1.25.—Young People’s Story of American 
Literature, by Ida Prentice Whitcomb, illus., 
$1.50 net.—Bob Dashaway in the Frozen Seas, by 
Cyrus Townsend Brady, illus., $1.25.—The Story of 
Humpty Dumpty, by Anna Alice Chapin, new edi- 
tion, illus. in color, $1. net.—The Wild Flower 
Fairy Book, by Esther Singleton, new edition, 
illus. in color, $1. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

The Responsibilities of Buddie, by Anna Chapin Ray, 
illus., $1.50.—Henley on the Battle Line, by Frank 
E. Channon, illus., $1.50.—The Freshman Eight, 
by Leslie W. Quirk, illus., $1.20 net.—Ned Brews- 
ter’s Bear Hunt, by Chauncey J. Hawkins, illus., 
$1.20 net.—Laddie, the Master of the House, by 
Lily F. Wesselhoeft, illus., $1.20 net.—Donald 
Kirk, the Morning Record Correspondent, by Ed- 
ward Mott Woolley, illus., $1.20 net.—Mother West 
Wind’s Neighbors, by Thornton W. Burgess, illus., 
$1.—The Pipes of Clovis, a fairy romance of the 
twelfth century, by Grace Duffie Boylan, illus., 
$1. net.—The Child’s Book of American History, 
by Albert T. Blaisdell and Francis K. Ball, illus., 
75 ets—Story Book Treasures, by Clara Murray, 
illus. in color, ete., 75 cts.—Twilight Town, by 
Mary Frances Blaisdell, ilius. in color, etc., 60 cts. 
—The Tippity-Flippitts, by Edith B. Davidson, 
illus. in color, etc., 60 cts. net.—Colette in France, 
by Etta Blaisdell McDonald, illus. in color, etc., 
60 cts.—Bedtime Story-Books, by Thornton W. 
Burgess, first vols.: The Adventures of Reddy 
‘ox; The Adventures of Johnny Chuck; each illus., 
50 cts. net.—The Katy Did Series, by Susan Cool- 
idge, new editions, 5 vols., each illus., per set $7.50; 
per vol. $1.50.—In My Nursery, rhymes, chimes, 
and jingles for children, by Laura E. Richards, new 
edition, illus., $1. net. (Little, Brown & Co.) 

Around the End, by Ralph Henry Barbour, illus. in 
color, $1.35 net.—Country Cousins, by Ellen Doug- 
las Deland, illus. in color, $1.30 net.—The Texan 
Triumph, by Joseph A. Altsheler, illus. in color, 
$1.35 net.—Apache Gold, by Joseph A. Altsheler, 
illus. in color, $1.35 net.—Danny Fists, by Walter 
Camp, illus. in color, $1.35 net.—The Luck of 
Laramie Ranch, by John Harbottle, illus. in color, 
$1.30 net.—Strike Three, by William Heyliger, 
illus. in color, $1.25 net.—Five Yards to Go, by 
Hawley Williams, illus. in color, $1.25 net.—The 
Tumble Man, verses by Charles Hanson Towne, 
pictures in color by Hy. Mayer, $1.25 net.—The 
Torn Book, a picture book in colors, by A. Z. 
Baker, $1.25 net.—The Mouse-Colored Road, by 
Vance Thompson, pictures by Oliver Herford, 
$1. net.—The Capers of Benjy and Barbie, by Agnes 
McClelland Daulton, illus. in color, $1. net.—Hold- 
ing a Throne, by Helen E. Haskell, iilus., $1. net. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 

Alys in Happyland, by Una Macdonald, illus., $1.50.— 
Famous Frontiersmen and Heroes of the Border, 
by Charles H. L. Johnston, illus., $1.50.—Ralph 
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ete | at Panama, he Francis Raleigh, illus., 
$1.50.—Hawk, the Young Osage, by C. H. Robin- 
son, illus., $1.25.—The Martie Twins, by Alice E. 
Allen, illus., $1.25.—The Little Cousins of Long 
Ago Series, new vols.: Our Little Spartan Cousin 
of Long Ago; Our Little Viking Cousin of Long 
Ago; each illus., 60 cts.—The Little Cousin Series, 
new vols.: Our Little Servian Cousin, by Clara 
Vostrovsky Winlow; Our Little Boer Cousin, by 
Luna May Innes, each illus., 60 cts. (L. C. Page 
& Co.) 


y and Its Teaching for Children, by 
Baroness Freda De Knoop, illus. in color, $2.50.— 
The Book of the Sagas, by Alice S. Hoffman, illus. 
in color, by Gordon Browne, $2.50.—Boys and Girls, 
verse by James W. Foley, drawings by Reginald 
Birch, $1.35 net.—The Wild White Woods, a winter 
on the lakes of the Canadian border, illus., $1.35 net. 
—Yoyo’s Animal Friends, by Rowland Strong, 
illus. in color, $1.25 net.—The Little Schoolmate 
Series edited by Florence Converse new vols.: In 
Sunny Spain by Katharine Lee Bates; Under 
Greek Skies, by Julia D. Dragoumis; A Boy in 
Eirinn, by Padraic Colum, each illus., $1. net.— 
There She Blows! by James Cooper Wheeler, new 
edition, with introduction by F. A. Lucas, illus., 
$1.20 net.—Tales from Children from Many Lands, 
edited by F. C. Tilney, 10 vols., each illus, in color, 
ete., 50 ‘ets. net. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


The Romance of Scientific Discovery, by Charles R. 
Gibson, illus., $1.50 net.—Heroes of the Indian 
Mutiny, by Edward Gilliat, M.A., illus., $1.50 net. 
—Round the Yule Log, Norwegian folk and fairy 
tales, by P. C. Asbjornsen, trans. from the Nor- 
wegian by H. L. Braekstad, with introduction by 
Edmund W. Gosse, illus., $1.50 net.—Messmates, 
by William 0. Stevens, illus., $1.25 net.—On the 
Plains with Custer, by Edwin L. Sabin, illus. in 
color, ete., $1.25 net.—The Girls of Abinger Close, 
by L. T. Meade, illus. in color, $1.25 net.—A Boy 
Scout in the Balkans, by J. Finnemore, illus., 
$1.25 net.—Hilda’s Experiences, by May Baldwin, 
illus. in color, $1.25 net.—Phebe’s Hero, by the 
author of “Laddie,” illus. in color, $1. net. (J. B. 
Lippincott Co.) 


Treasure Mountain, by Edwin L. Sabin, illus., $1.50. 

Christmas Tree House, by Mary F. Leonard, 
$1.50.—Airship Cruising from Silver Fox Farm, by 
James Otis, illus., $1.50.-Dorothy Brooke across 
the Sea, by Frances C. Sparhawk, illus., $1.50.— 
Boys’ Life of General Sheridan, by Warren Lee 
Goss, illus., $1.50.—The Boys’ Wellington, by H. F. 
B. Wheeler, illus., $1.50 net.—The Story of Robert 
the Bruce, by Robert L. Mackie, illus., $1.50 net.— 
In the Days of Lionheart, by Wallace Gandy, illus., 
$1.50 net.-The Northmen in Britain, by Eleanor 
Hull, illus., $1.50 net.—Stories from Dutch His- 
tory, by Arthur H. Dawson, illus., $1.50 net.—In 
the Once upon a Time, by Lilian Gask, illus., 
$1.50 net.—Heidi, by Johanna Spyri, holiday edi- 
tion, illus. in color by Copeland, $1.50 net.— 
Tanglewood Tales, by Nathaniel Hawthorne, illus. 
in color, $1.50 net.—Story of the French Revolu- 
tion, by Alice Birkhead, illus., $1.50 net.—The Con- 
querors of Peru, by Henry Gilbert, illus., $1.50 net. 
—-Heroes of Modern Europe, by Alice Birkhead, 
illus., $1.50 net.—Boy Scouts in a Lumber Camp, 
by James Otis, illus., $1.25.—For Uncle Sam, Boss, 
or Boy Scouts at Panama, by Perey K. Fitzhugh, 
illus., $1.25.—Camp Brave Pine, by Harriet T. 
Comstock, illus., $1.25 net.—The White Duckling. 
a collection of Russian folk tales, trans. by Nathan 
Haskell Dole, illus. in color by Bilibin, $1. net. 
(Thomas Y. Crowell Co.) 





capes ond the Old Frontier, adventures of Indian fight- 


ers, hunters, and fur-traders, by George Bird Grin- 
nell, illus., $1.50 net.—Missionary Explorers among 
the American Indians, by Mary Gay Humphreys, 
illus., $1.50 net.—The Steam-Shovel Man, by Ralph 
D. Paine, illus., $1. net.—Blackfeet Indian Stories, 
by George Bird Grinnell, with frontispiece, $1. net. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


When I Was a Little Girl, by Zona Gale, illus. in 


color, ete., $1.50 net.—The Voyage of the Hopper- 
grass, by Edmund Lester Pearson, illus., $1.50 net. 
—Happy Acres, by Edna H. L. Turpin, $1.25 net.— 
Children of the Wild, by Charlies G. D. Roberts, 
illus., $1.35 net.—Stories of Old Greece and Rome, 
by Emilie Kip Baker, illus., $1.50 net.—Pinocchio 
under the Sea, trans. from the Italian of Collodi 
by Carolyn Della-Chiesa, edited by John W. Davis, 
illus. in color, ete., $1.20 net. (Macmillan Co.) 


Young Alaskans in the Rockies, by Emerson Hough, 


illus., $1.25 net.—Book of Indian Braves, by Kate 
Dickinson Sweetser, illus., $1.50 net—The Book 
Farmer, making good on the land, by Garrard 
Harris, illus., $1. net.—Harper’s Beginning Elec- 
tricity, by Don Cameron Shafer, illus., $1. net.— 
Harper’s Aircraft Book for Boys, why aeroplanes 
fly, how to make models, and all about aircraft 
little and big, by Alpheus Hyatt Verrill, illus., 
$1. net.—The Roaring Lions, by James Otis, illus., 
60 cts. net. (Harper & Brothers.) 


Mother Goose, illus. in color, ete., by Arthur Rackham, 


$2.50 net.—The Brownies’ Many More Nights, by 
Palmer Cox, illus., $1.50—The Land of Mystery, 
by Cleveland Moffett, illus., $1.25 net.—Beatrice of 
Denewood, by Emilie Benson Knipe and Alden 
Arthur Knipe, illus., $1.25 net.—The Townsend 
Twins, Camp Directors, by Warren L. Eldred, 
illus., $1.25 net.—Sonny Boy’s Day at the Zoo, 
verses by Ella Bentley Arthur, illus. by Stanley 
Clisby Arthur, 90 cts. net. (Century Co.) 


In Music Land, fireside stories on musical subjects 


for little people, by George P. Upton, illus. in 
color, ete., $1.25 net.—The Boy Wood-Crafters, by 
Clarence Hawkes, illus., $1.25 net.—Field and For- 
est Friends, by Clarence Hawkes, illus., $1.25 net. 
—The Golden Ghost, by E. Bedford-Jones, illus., 
$1.25 net. (Browne & Howell Co.) 


The Boy Electrician, practical plans for electrical 


toys and apparatus, with an explanation of the 
principles of every-day electricity, by Alfred P. 
Morgan, illus., $2. net—The Handy Boy, a modern 
handy book of practical and profitable pastimes, 
by A. Neely Hall, illus., $1.60 net.—Four Mothers 
at Chautauqua, by “Pansy,” illus., $1.50—The Boy 
with the U. S. Indians, by Francis Rolt-Wheeler, 
illus., $1.50.—The Boy Sailors of 1812, a story of 
Perry’s victory on Lake Erie, by E. T. Tomlinson, 
illus., $1.25.—The Half-Miler, by A. T. Dudley, 
illus., $1.25.—Jean Cabot in the British Isles, by 
Gertrude Fisher Scott, illus., $1. net.—Dorothy 
Dainty’s Vacation, by Amy Brooks, illus., $1.— 
The Girl from Arizona, by Nina Rhoades, illus., 
$1. net.—Betty Tucker’s Ambition, by Angelina 
W. Wray, illus., $1. net—Harmony Wins, by Mil- 
licent Olmsted, illus., $1. net.—Uncle David’s Boys, 
by Edna A. Brown, illus., $1. net. (Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Co.) 


The Four Corners in Egypt, by Amy E. Blanchard, 


illus., $1.50.—Historie Adventures, by Rupert S. 
Holland, illus., $1.50 net.—Brave Deeds of Revolu- 
tionary Soldiers, by Robert B. Duncan, illus., 
$1.50 net.—The Polly Page Motor Club, by Izola 
L. Forrester, illus., $1. net.—The Washington 
Square Classics, new vol.: Robinsén Crusoe, by 


Daniel Defoe, illus. in color by Elenore Plaisted 
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Abbott, $1. net.—Classics Retold for Children, new 
vols.: Nicholas Nickleby, by Charles Dickens; 
Great Expectations, by Charles Dickens; each re- 
told for children by Alice F. Jackson, ilius. in 
color, 75 ets. net.—’Fraid Cat, by L. J. Bridgman, 
illus. in color by the author, 50 cts. net—A Dear 
Little Girl, by Amy E. Blanchard, new edition, 
illus. in color, $1. net. (George W. Jacobs & Co.) 


Nancy Lee’s Spring Term, by Margaret Warde, illus., 
$1.25 net.—Helen and the Uninvited Guest, by Beth 
Bradford Gilchrist, illus., $1.25 net.—A Senior 
Co-ed, by Alice Louise Lee, $1.25 net—Jane Stuart, 
Twin, by Graee M. Remick, illus., $1.25 net.— 
Roger Paulding, Gunner, by Edward L. Beach, illus., 
$1.25 net.—Philip Kent, Schoolboy, by T. Truxtun 
Hare, $1.25 net.—An Army Boy in the Philippines, 
by C. E. Kilbourne, $1.25 net.—Faith Palmer at 
Fordyce Hall, by Lazelle Thayer Woolley, $1. net. 
—A U.S. Midshipman in the South Seas, by Yates 
Stirling, Jr., $1. net.—The Boy Scouts on Swift 
River, by Thornton W. Burgess, $1. net.—The 
Young Farmer, by George B. Hill, $1. net.—Mar- 
jorie on Beacon Hill, by Alice Turner Curtis, illus., 
80 cts. net.—A Little Maid of Province Town, by 
Alice Turner Curtis, illus., 80 cts. net.—The Little 
Runaways and Mother, by Alice Turner Curtis, 
illus., 80 cts. net.—-Polly Prentiss Goes A-Visiting, 
by Elizabeth Lincoln Gould, illus., 80 cts. net.— 
The Buckskin Books, by John T. McIntyre, first 
vols.: In Kentucky with Daniel Boone; In the 
Rockies with Kit Carson, the Scout; each illus., 
75 cts. net.—The Industrial Series, new vol.: 
The Story of Wool, by Sara Ware Bassett, illus., 
75 cts. net—vVacation Series, new vols.: The 
Rambler Club’s Motor Car, by W. Crispin Shep- 
pard; the Rambler Club’s Ball Nine, by W. Crispin 
Sheppard; Letty’s Treasures, by Helen Sherman 
Griffith; each illus., 50 cts. net. (Penn Publish- 
ing Co.) 

Elfin Song, written and illustrated in color, etc., 
by Florence Harrison, $1.75 net.—The Youngest 
Sister, a tale of Manitoba, by Bessie Marchant, 
illus., $1.35 net.—Triumphs of Enterprise, first 
vols.: Conquest of Engineering, by Cyril Hall; 
Wood and What We Make of It, by Cyril Hall; 
each illus., $1.35 net.—Caldwell’s Boys’ and Girls’ 
at Home, illus. in color, ete., $1.25.—Kidnapped 
by Moors, by F. S. Brereton, illus., $1.25 net.— 
A Boy of the Dominion, a tale of Canadian Im- 
migration, by William Rainey, illus., $1.25 net.— 
Tommy White-Tag, the Fox, by Miss Pitt, illus. 
in color, $1—A Hunting A B C, by Kate Westrup, 
illus. in color, $1—The Story of Snips, illustra- 
tions in color and text by Angusine — 
illus., $1—Doggy Doings, being nursery rhymes 
for doggy times, written by Emily Westrup, pic- 
tured in color by Kate Westrup, $1—Sambo and 
Susanna, illustrations in color by Ethel Parkin- 
son, verses by May Byron, $1.—Children’s Own 
Series of Picture Books, new vols.: My Book 
of Good Stories; Jolly Animal Tales; Picture Book 
of Animals; My Treasure Story Book; each illus. 
in color, 75 cts. net.—Children’s Hour Series, 
twenty-one titles, each 40 cts. (H. M. Caldwell 
Co.) 


Tales of the Gods and Heroes, by Sir G. W. Cox, 
M.A., illus. in color, $2. net.—Masterman Ready, 
by Captain Marryat, illus. in color, $1.25 net.— 
Girls’ Budget of Short Stories, edited by Jean 
M’Intosh, illus. in color, $2.50 net.—Lives of Great 
Men, told by great men, edited by Richard Wilson, 
illus. in color, $2. net.—Nelson’s Nursery Book, 
illus. in color, $1.50 net.—The Story of Heather, 
the autobiography of a pony, illus. in color, 





$1. net.—Book of Birds and Beasts, illus. in color, 
$1. net.—The Old Fairy Tales, illus. in color, 
$1. net.—The Bert Wilson Series, by J. W. Duf- 
field, new vols.: Bert Wilson, Wireless Operator; 
Bert Wilson, Marathon Winner; each illus., 60 cts. 
—Rosie Posie Books, six titles, each illus. in color, 
60 cts.—Letters from Pussycatville, by S. Louise 
Patterson, illus., 50 cts. (Sully & Kleinteich.) 

A Wonder Book, by Nathaniel Hawthorne, illus. in 
color, ete., by Milo Winter, $1.20. net.—Fairy Tales 
of the Grimm Brothers, illus. in color, etc., by Hope 
Dunlap, $1.20 net.—Gulliver’s Travels, by Dean 
Swift, illus. in color by Milo Winter, $1.20 net.— 
Tanglewood Tales, by Nathaniet Hawthorne, illus. 
in color, ete., by Milo Winter, $1.20 net.—Fairy 
Frolics, by Enos B. Comstock, illus. in color, ete., 
by Frances Bassett Comstock, $1.20 net.—The 
Little Strawman, by Cora Work Hunter, illus. in 
color, etc., 75 cts. net.—Little Light, Lucita, a 
child’s story of old Mexico, by Ruth Gaines, illus. 
in color, etc., 75 cts. net—The Goody-Naughty 
Book, by Sarah Cory Rippey, illus. in color, ete., 
50 cts. net.—The Bye-Lo Series, 5 titles, illus. in 
color, etc., 25 cts. net. (Rand, McNally & Co.) 

The Mary Frances Sewing Book, or Adventures 
Among the Thimble People, by Jane Eayre Fryer, 
illus. in color, $1.50 net.—The Boy Patrol Series, 
by Edward S. Ellis, new vols.: The Boy Patrol 
on Guard; The Boy Patrol around the Council 
Fire; each illus., 60 cts—The Ranch Girls Series, 
new vol.: The Ranch Girls at Boarding School, 
by Margaret Vandercook, illus., 35 cts.—Stories 
about Camp Fire Girls, by Margaret Vandercook, 
first vols.: The Camp Fire Girls at Sunrise Hill; 
The Camp Fire Girls amid the Snows, each illus., 
35 cts.—Three Little Women Series, by Mrs. Gab- 
rielle E. Jackson, first vols.: Three Little Women; 
Three Little Women at Work; Three Little 
Women’s Success; Three Little Women as Wives; 
each illus., 35 cts. net. (John C. Winston Co.) 

Girls and Boys, sketches of children, trans. from the 
French of Anatole France, illus. in color, ete., by 
Boutet de Monvel, $2.25 net.—The Story without 
an End, a story-book, trans. from the German of 
Carove by Sarah Austin, illus. in color by Frank 
C. Papé, $2. net—Imagina, by Julia Ellsworth 
Ford, illus. in color by Arthur Rackham, $1.50 net. 
—Hoistah, an Indian Girl, by 8S. M. Barrett, 
$1.25 net.—The Peekaboo Book, by Grace G. Dray- 
ton, illus. in color, ete. $1. net—A Spartan 
Primer, by Grace G. Drayton and Mrs. Key Cam- 
mack, illus., 75 cts. net.—The Life of a Wooden 
Doll, by Lewis Saxby, new edition, illus., $1.25 net. 
—Bluebeard, by Pamela Colman Smith, illus. in 
color, 50 cts. net. (Duffield & Co.) 

Folk of the Woods, by Lucius C. Pardee, illus., $2. net. 
—Fairy Tales from Hans Andersen, illus. in color, 
ete., by Dugald Stuart Walker, $1.50 net.—Chil- 
dren’s Book of Christmas Stories, edited by Asa 
Don Dickinson and Ada M. Skinner, with frontis- 
piece, $1.25 net.—Carlo, by A. B. Frost, illus., 
$1. net.—The Wonderful Adventures of Nils, by 
Selma Lagerléf, trans. from the Swedish by Velma 
Swanston Howard, new edition, illus. in color by 
Mary Hamilton Frye, $2.50 net.—The Boy Scout’s 
Library, first vols.: The Boy Scout’s Hike Book; 
The Boy Scout’s Camp Book; each illus., 50 cts. net. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

The Wilderness Castaways, by Dillon Wallace, illus., 
$1.25 net.—The Enchanted House, and other fairy 
stories, by Edith Ogden Harrison, illus., $1.25 net. 
—wWill o’ the Wasps, by Margaret Warner Morley, 
illus., $1.25—Storming Vicksburg, by Byron A. 
Dunn, illus., $1.25.—Billy To-morrow’s Chums, by 
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Sarah Pratt Carr, illus., $1.25.—Flamehair the 
Skald, a tale of the days of Hardrede, by H. Bed- 
ford-Jones, illus., $1.20 net.—The Trail to El 
Dorado, by Joseph Mills Hanson, illus., $1. net. 
(A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

At the House on the Ground, by E. M. Bangs, illus., 
$1.25 net.—The Well Bred Dolls, by Caroline 8. 
Allen, illus., $1.25 net.—The Girl and Her Religion, 
by Margaret Slattery, illus., $1. net.—The Cheer 
Chirpers, by Joshua F. Crowell, $1. net.—A Jolly 
Jingle Book, by Anna B. Bryant, $1. net.—While 
You Are a Girl, by Lily Rice Foxcroft, illus., 
75 cts. net.—The Man in the Crow’s Nest, by 
Frank T. Bayley, 75 cts. net.—Life’s Little Ser- 
mons, by Vernon Gibberd, 60 cts. net.—The Chil- 
dren’s Christmas Tree, by Frances W. Danielson, 
25 cts. net. (Pilgrim Press.) 

The Happy Prince, and other tales, by Oscar Wilde, 
illus. in color, etc., by Charles Robinson, $3.75 net. 
—Tom Brown's Schooldays, by Thomas Hughes, 
edited by F. Sidgwick, illus. in color, ete., $3.50 net. 
—Fairy Tales, by Oscar Wilde, illus. in color, etc.. 
$1.25 net.—Reading Circle Classics for Young 
People, new vols.: Tales of Heroism from the 
World’s History; Tales of Robin Hood and King 
Arthur; Adventures Afloat and Ashore; each illus., 
$1. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales, illus. in color, ete., by 
W. Heath Robinson, $3.50 net.—The Arabian 
Nights, edited by Frances Jenkins Olcott, illus. 
in color by Munro Orr, $1.50 net.—Tom Strong, 
Boy-Captain, by Alfred Bishop Mason, illus., 
$1.25 net. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

Every Boy’s Book of Handicraft, Sports, and Amuse- 
ments, by Chelsea Curtis Fraser, illus., $2. net.— 
The Story of Saint Elizabeth of Hungary, illus., 
$1.50 net.-—Chatterbox for 1913, illus. in color, ete., 
$1.25.—Sunday for 1913, illus. in color, ete., $1.25. 

Chatterbox Book of Puzzles and Pictures, illus. 
in color, ete., $1.—The Little Master, by Laura E. 
Richards, illus., 50 cts. net. (Dana Estes & Co.) 

My Kindergarten Days, by Anita de Campi, illus. in 
color, $2.—The Fanny Cory Mother Goose, illus. 
in color by Fanny Cory, $1.50.—The Kingdom of 
Why, by Stuart B. Stone, illus. in color, ete., by 
Peter Newell, $1.25 net.—One Day in Betty’s Life, 
story by Josephine Scribner Gates, music by Mary 
Turner Salter, drawings by Bertha, Stuart, 
$1.25 net. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 

Three Bears of Porcupine Ridge, by Jean M. Thomp- 
son, $1.25 net.—Her Daughter Jean, by Marion 
Ames Taggart, $1.20 net.—Boy Scouts in the Dis- 
mal Swamp, by Walter P. Eaton, $1. net.—The 
Young Homesteaders, by J. W. Lincoln, $1. net.— 
Elizabeth, Betsy, and Bess, by Amy E. Blanchard, 
illus., $1. net.—Phillida’s Glad Year, by Grace 
Blanchard, $1. net.—Dolls of Many Lands, by Mary 
Hazelton Wade, $1. net.—The Adventures of Miss 
Tabby Gray, by Adelaide 5S. Baylor, illus., 
50 cts. net.—After School, 50 cts. net. (W. A. 
Wilde Co.) 

Glooscap, the Great Chief, and other stories, legends 
of the Micmac Indians, retold by Emelyn New- 
comb Partridge, illus., $1.25 net.—Tad Sheldon’s 
Fourth of July, and other stories, by John Fleming 
Wilson, illus., $1. net. (Sturgis & Walton Co.) 

Nancy in the Wood, by Marion Bryce, illus., $1. net.— 
The Universe and the Mayonnaise, by T. Brailsford 
Robertson, illus., $1. net. (John Lane Co.) 


Camp Experiences, by G. W. Hinckley, 75 cts.—Per- 
sonal Problems of Ambitious Boys, by Jeremiah 
W. Jenks, 40 cts.—How to Hold a Job, by H. L. 
Piner. 


(Association Press.) 


Wonder Oak, or nature fairy book, by Bertha Cur- 
rier Porter, illus., $1.25 net.—Blossom Babies, by 
M. Louise Chadwick.—The Children of the Shoe, 
by E. M. Jameson, 75 cts. net. (Jennings & 
Graham.) 

The Strange Story Book, by Mrs. Lang, edited by 


Andrew Lang, illus. in color, ete. (Longmans, 
Green, & Co.) 
When Mother Lets Us Series, new vol.: When 


Mother Lets Us Act, by Stella G. S. Perry, illus., 
75 cts. net. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 








List OF NEW BOOKs. 


[The following list, containing 139 titles, includes books 
received by Tue Diau since its last issue.] 





BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES, 

Letters and Recollections of Alexander Agassiz: 
With a Sketch of His Life and Work. Edited by 
G. R. Agassiz. Illustrated in photogravure, etc., 
large 8vo, 454 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$3.50 net. 

Robert Fulton, Engineer and Artist: His Life and 
Works. By H. W. Dickinson. [Illustrated in 
photogravure, etc., large 8vo, 333 pages. John 
Lane Co. $3. net. 

Autobiography of George Dewey, Admiral of the 
Navy. Illustrated in photogravure, etc., large 
8vo, 337 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 

The Life Work of Edward A. Moseley in the Service 
of Humanity. By James Morgan. [Illustrated in 
photogravure, 8vo, 378 pages. Macmillan Co. 
$2. net. 

A Confederate Girl's Diary. By Sarah Morgan Daw- 
son; with Introduction by Warrington Dawson. 
—— 8vo, 441 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

. net. 

The Married Life of Queen Victoria. By Clare Jer- 
rold. Illustrated in photogravure, etc., 8vo, 399 
pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Madame Tallien, Notre Dame de Thermidor: From 
the Last Days of the French Revolution until 
Her Death as Princess de Chimay in 1835. By L. 
Gastine; translated from the French by J. Lewis 
May. Illustrated in photogravure, etc., 8vo, 348 
pages. John Lane Co. $3.50 net. 

Gedoy: The Queen's Favourite. By Edmund D’Au- 
vergne. Illustrated in photogravure, etc., large 
8vo, 330 pages. Richard G. Badger. $4. net. 

The Early Life of Mark Rutherford (W. Hale 
White). By Himself. With portrait, 16mo, 91 
pages. Oxford University Press. $1. net. 

D’Een de Beaumont: His Life and Times. Compiled 
chiefly from unpublished papers and letters by 
Octave Homberg and Fernand Jousselin, and 
now translated into English by Alfred Rieu. 
Illustrated, 8vo, 275 pages. Richard G. Badger. 
$2. net. 

The Tragedy of Isabella If. By Francis Gribble. 
Illustrated in photogravure, 8vo, 308 pages. 
Richard G. Badger. 


HISTORY. 
The History of English Patriotism. By Esmé Wing- 


fleld-Stratford. In 2 volumes; with photogra- 
vure frontispieces, 8vo. John Lane Co. $7.50 net. 


One Hundred Years of Peace. By Henry Cabot 
Lodge. Illustrated, 12mo, 136 pages. Macmillan 
Co. $1.25 net. 


Greek Imperialism. By William Scott Ferguson. 
8vo, 258 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $2. net. 

A Short History of the United States. By John 
Spencer Bassett, Ph.D. With maps, large 8vo, 
885 pages. Macmillan Co. $2.50 net. 

Source Preblems on the French Revolution. By 
Fred Morrow Fling, Ph.D., and Helene Dresser 
Fling, M.A. 12mo, 338 pages. Harper & Broth- 
ers. $1.10 net. 

Lincoln and Slavery. By Albert E. Pillsbury. 12mo, 








97 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. 75 cts. net. 
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GENERAL LITERATURE. 


By Stopford A. 
Henry Holt & 


Ten More Plays of Shakespeare. 
Brooke. Large 8vo, 314 pages. 
Co. $2.25 net. 

Lyric Poetry. By Ernest Rhys. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 

New Letters of an Idle Man. By Hermann Jack- 
son Warner; edited by George Edward Wood- 
berry, 8vo, 300 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$1.50 net. 

The New American Drama. By Richard Burton. 
12mo, 277 pages. Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $1.25 net. 

The Publisher. By Robert Sterling Yard. 12mo, 
180 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1. net. 

Learned Societies and English Literary Scholarship 
in Great Britain and the United States. By Har- 
rison Ross Steeves, Ph.D. 8vo, 245 pages. Co- 
lumbia University Press. $1.50 net. 

The Plain Man and His Wife. By Arnold Bennett. 
12mo, 110 pages. George H. Doran Co, 75 cts, net. 

Out of the Dark: Essays, Letters, and Addresses on 
Physical and Social Vision. By Helen Keller, 
With portrait, 12mo, 282 pages. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $1. net. 

A History of English Balladry, and Other Studies. 
By Frank Egbert Bryant. With portrait, 12mo, 
443 pages. Richard G. Badger. $2. net. 

A Pilgrimage of Pleasure: Essays and Studies. By 
Algernon Charles Swinburne. 8vo, 181 pages. 
$2.50 net. 

The Round Table. 
241 pages. Richard G. Badger. 

The Anarchist Ideal, and Other Essays. 


8vo, 374 pages. 


By James Russell Lowell. 8vo, 
$2.50 net. 


By R. M. 


Wenley. 12mo, 274 pages. Richard G. Badger. 
$1.25 net. 

Towards Liberty. By Lucy Re-Bartlett. 16mo, 
74 pages. Longmans, Green & Co. 40 cts. net. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 

The Poems and Ballads of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Complete edition. With photogravure portrait, 
8vo, 367 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. net. 

Loeb Classical Library. Edited by T. E. Page, M.A., 
and W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. New volumes: 
Cicero’s Letters to Atticus, with an English 
translation by E. O. Winstedt, M.A., Vol. II.; Ap- 
pian’s Roman History, with an English transla- 
tion by Horace White, LL.D., Vol. IV.; Petronius, 
with an English translation by Michael Hesel- 
tine, and Seneca’s Apocolocyntosis, with an Eng- 
lish translation by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D.; each 
12mo. Macmillan Co. Per volume, $1.50 net. 

The Idiot: A Novel in Four Parts. By Fyedor 
Dostoevsky; from the Russian by Constance 
Garnett. 12mo, 620 pages. Macmillan Co. 
$1.50 net. 

Tristan and Isolda (Tristan und Isolde): A Dra- 
matic Poem. By Richard Wagner; freely trans- 
lated in poetic, narrative form by Oliver Huckel. 


With frontispiece, 12mo, 73 pages. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co. 75 cts. net. 
Selected Poems. By Sir Walter Scott. Illustrated, 


16mo, 592 pages. Oxford University Press. 


FICTION. 

The Business of Life, By Robert W. Chambers. 
Illustrated by Charles Dana Gibson, 12mo, 518 
pages. D. Appleton & Co. $1.40 net. 

The Way Home. By Basil King, author of “The 


Inner Shrine.” Illustrated, 12mo, 547 pages. 
Harper & Brothers. $1.35 net. 

The Golden Road. By lL. M. Montgomery. With 
frontispiece in color, 12mo, 369 pages. lL. C. 


Page & Co. $1.25 net. 

His Great Adventure. By Robert Herrick. With 
frontispiece in color, 12mo, 408 pages. Macmil- 
lan Co. $1.35 net. 

The Hand of the Mighty. 
With portrait, 12mo, 412 pages. 
Co. $1.35 net. 

The Spotted Panther. 

Illustrated in color, 12mo, 

day, Page & Co. $1.25 net. 


By Vaughan Kester. 
Bobbs-Merrill 


By James Francis Dwyer. 
293 pages. Double- 








The End of Her Honeymoon. By Mrs. Belloc 
Lowndes. 12mo, 235 pages. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $1.25 net. 


Merrilie Dawes. By Frank H. Spearman. 
trated in color, 12mo, 382 pages. 
ner’s Sons. $1.35 net. 

By the Open Sea. By August Strindberg; trans- 
lated from the Swedish by Ellie Schleussner. 
12mo, 324 pages. B. W. Huebsch. $1.25 net. 

The Soul of Melicent. By James Branch Cabell. 
Illustrated in color by Howard Pyle, 8vo, 213 
pages. F. A. Stokes Co. $1.50 net, 

Squire Phin. By Holman Day. With frontispiece, 
12mo, 393 pages. Harper & Brothers. $1.25 net. 

The Dust of the Road. By Marjorie Patterson. 
With frontispiece in color, 12mo, 321 pages. 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.30 net. 

The Quest of the Dream. By Edna Kingsley Wal- 


Illus- 
Charles Scrib- 


lace. 12mo, 292 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50 net. 

November Joe: Detective of the Woods. By H. 
Hesketh Prichard. Illustrated, 12mo, 349 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25 net. 

Diamond Cut Diamond. By Jane Bunker. TIllus- 


trated, 12mo, 387 pages. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
$1.25 net. 
The Desired Woman. By Will N. Harben. TIilus- 


trated, 12mo, 407 pages. 
$1.30 net. 

A Little Green World: A Village Comedy. By J. EB. 
Buckrose. With frontispiece in color, 12mo, 367 
pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

The Dominie of Harlem. By Arnold Mulder. 
385 pages. A. C. McClurg & Co. 

The Adventures of Captain O’Shea. 
Paine. 12mo, 424 pages. 
Sons, $1.35 net. 

The Taste of Apples. By Jennette Lee. 
12mo, 345 pages. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

The Law-Bringers. By G. B. Lancaster. 12mo, 487 
pages. George H. Doran Co. $1.35 net. 

The Honour of the Clintons. By Archibald Mar- 
shall. 12mo, 375 pages. Dodd, Mead & Co, 
$1.35 net. 

The Argyle Case. By Arthur Hornblow; founded 
on the play by Harriet Ford and Harvey J. 


Harper & Brothers, 


12mo, 
$1.25 net. 

By Ralph D. 
Charles Scribner’s 


Illustrated, 
$1.25 net. 


O’Higgins, and written in codéperation with 
William J. Burns. With frontispiece, 12mo, 250 
pages. Harper & Brothers. $1.25 net. 


Jack Chanty: A Story of Athabasca. By Hulbert 
Footner. Illustrated in color, etc., 12mo, 337 
pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25 net. 

The Morning’s War: A Romance. By C. E. Mon- 
tague. 12mo, 311 pages. Henry Holt & Co, 
$1.35 net. 

Marsh Lights. By Helen Huntington. 12mo, 395 
pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.35 net. 

Captain Protheroe’s Fortune, By Oswald Kendall. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 321 pages. A. C. McClurg & 
Co. $1.25 net. 

The Confessions of Arstne Lupin. By Maurice Le- 
blanc; translated from the French by Teixeira 
de Mattos. Illustrated, 12mo, 327 pages. Double- 
day, Page & Co. $1.25 net. 

The Fire Within. By Patricia Wentworth. 12mo, 
268 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35 net. 
Picture Tales from Welsh Hills. By Bertha Thomas. 

12mo, 251 pages. F. G. Browne & Co. $1.25 net. 

A Modern Eve. By May Edginton. 12mo, 351 
pages. F. A. Stokes Co. $1.25 net. 

The Lady Elect: A Chinese Romance. 
Hinsdale Pitman. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25 net. 

Madeleine at Her Mirror. A Woman's Diary. By 
Marcelle Tinayre; translated from the French 
by Winifred Stephens. 12mo, 288 pages. John 
Lane Co. $1.25 net. 

Anne, Actress: The Romance of a Star. 
G. Sager. 12mo, 346 pages. F. A. 
$1.25 net. 

Dirk, A South African. 
Marchand. i12mo, 380 pages. 
& Co. $1.35 net. 


By Norman 
Illustrated, 12mo, 308 pages. 


By Juliet 
Stokes Co. 


By Annabella Bruce 
Longmans, Green 
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The Outlaw. By David Hennessey. 12mo, 349 
pages. George H. Doran Co. $1.25 net. 

The Happy Ship. By Stephen French Whitman. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 262 pages. McBride, Nast & 
Co. $1.25 net. 

The Fate of Felix Brand. By Florence Finch 
Kelly. Illustrated in color, etc., 12mo, 352 pages. 
John C. Winston Co. $1.20 net. 

Bradford Horton: Man. By Richard 8S. Holmes. 
12mo, 306 pages. Fleming H. Revell Co. 
$1.25 net. 

The Insidious Dr. Fu-Manchu. By Sax Rohmer. 
12mo, 383 pages. McBride, Nast & Co. $1.25 net. 

Ciree’s Daughter. By Priscilla Craven. 12mo, 373 
pages. Duffield @& Co. $1.25 net. 

The Man Who Saw Wrong. By Jacob Fisher. With 
frontispiece in color, 12mo, 357 pages. John C. 
Winston Co. $1.20 net. 

The Millionaire. By Edwin Bateman Morris. Illus- 
trated in color, ete., 12mo, 354 pages. Penn 
Publishing Co. $1.25 net. 

The Heart of the Desert, (Kut-Le of the Desert). 
By Honoré Willsie. Second edition; with fron- 
tispiece in color, 12mo, 313 pages. F. A. Stokes 
Co, $1.25 net. 

Glery of Youth. By Temple Bailey. Illustrated in 
color, ete., 12mo, 331 pages. Penn Publishing 
Co. $1.25 net. 

Lot Barrow. By Viola Meynell. 12mo, 286 pages. 
Richard G. Badger. $1.25 net. 

Fanny of the Forty Frocks. By Frances Aymar 
Mathews. With frontispiece in color, 12mo, 366 
pages. John C. Winston Co. $1.20 net. 

Refractory Husbands. By Mary Stewart Cutting. 
12mo, 233 pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1. net. 

The Golden Rule Dollivers. By Margaret Cameron. 
With frontispiece in color, 12mo, 188 pages. 
Harper & Brothers. $1. net. 

Samantha on the Woman Question. By Marietta 
Holley. With frontispiece, 12mo, 192 pages. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $1. net. 

Dave's Daughter. By Patience Bevier Cole. 12mo, 
256 pages. F. A. Stokes Co. $1. net. 

When Fools Rush In. By William Richard Here- 
ford. Illustrated, 12mo, 289 pages. Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co. $1, net. 

The Luck o’ Lady Joan: A Fairy Tale for Women, 
By Josephine Daskam Bacon. Illustrated, 12mo, 
58 pages. F. G. Browne & Co, 50 cts. net. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION, 

The Country of Sir Walter Scott. By Charles S. 
Oleott. Illustrated in photogravure, etc., 8Vvo, 
415 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $3. net. 

African Camp Fires. By Stewart Edward White. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 378 pages. Doubleday, Page 
& Co. $1.50 net. 

With the Russian Pilgrims to Jerusalem. By 
Stephen Graham. Illustrated, large S8vo, 306 
pages. Macmillan Co. $2.75 net. 

A Venetian June. By Anna Fuller. Illustrated in 
color by Frederick 8S. Coburn, large 8vo, 317 
pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3. net. 

Beyond the Old Frontier: Adventures of Indian- 
fighters, Hunters, and Fur-traders. By George 
Bird Grinnell. Illustrated, 8vo, 374 pages. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

The Seime: From Havre to Paris. By Sir Edward 
Thorpe. Illustrated, 8vo, 493 pages. Macmillan 
Co. $4. net. 

Along France’s River of Romance: The Loire. By 
Douglas Goldring. Illustrated in color, etc., 8vo, 
332 pages. McBride, Nast & Co. 2.75 net. 

Old Countries Discovered Anew: A Motor Book for 
Everybody. By Ernest Talbert. Illustrated in 
color, ete., 8vo, 369 pages. Dana Estes & Co. 
$1.50 net. 


SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS, AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 

The Theory of Social Revolutions. By Brooks 
Adams. 2mo, 240 pages. Macmillan Co. 
$1.25 net. 

Insurance and the State. By W. F. Gephart, Ph.D. 
12mo, 228 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 





National Supremacy: Treaty Power vs. State 
Power. By Edward S. Corwin. 12mo, 321 pages. 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.50 net. 

Conservation of Water. By Walter McCulloh, C.E. 
Illustrated, large 8vo, 99 pages. Yale University 
Press. $2. net. 

The Granger Movement: A Study of Agricultural 
Organization and Its Political, Economic, and 
Social Manifestations, 1870 to 1880. By Solon 
Justus Buck, Ph.D. 8vo, 384 pages. Harvard 
University Press. 

The Monroe Doctrine: An Obsolete Shibboleth. By 
Hiram Bingham. 12mo, 154 pages. Yale Uni- 
versity Press. $1.15 net. 

Macmillan Standard Library. New volumes: Misery 
and Its Causes, by Edward T. Devine, LL.D.; The 
Tariff and the Trusts, by Franklin Pierce; each 
12mo. Macmillan Co. Per volume, 50 cts. net. 

The States-Rights Fetish: A Plea for Real Na- 
tionalism. By Henry Leffmann, M.D. 8vo, 63 
pages. Published by the author. 


SCIENCE, 

The First Principles of Evolution. By S. Herbert, 
M.D. Illustrated, 8vo, 346 pages. Macmillan Co. 
$2. net. 

The Meaning of Evolution. By Samuel C. 
Schmucker. Illustrated, 8vo, 298 pages. Mac- 
millan Co. $1.50 net. 

The Book of Useful Plants. By Julia Ellen Rogers. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 374 pages. Doubleday, Page 
& Co. $1.10 net. 

The Chemistry of Plant and Animal Life. By Harry 
Snyder, B.S. Third edition, revised; illustrated, 
12mo, 388 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

Guide to the Study of Animal Ecology. By Charles 
Cc. Adams, Ph.D. 12mo, 183 pages. Macmillan 
Co. $1.25 net, 

The Bodley Head Natural History. By E. D. Cum- 
ing. Illustrated in color, 16mo, 120 pages. John 
Lane Co. 75 cts. net. 


EDUCATION, 

Education and Ethics. By Emile Boutroux; trans- 
lated from the French by Fred Rothwell. 12mo, 
236 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

Principles and Methods of Teaching Geography. By 
Frederick L. Holtz, A.M. 12mo, 359 pages. Mac- 
millan Co. $1.10 net. 

Botany for Secondary Schools: A Guide to the 
Knowledge of the Vegetation of the Neighbor- 
hood. By L. H. Bailey. Illustrated, 12mo, 465 
pages. Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

French Pronunciation. By James Geddes, Jr., Ph.D. 
12mo, 260 pages. Oxford University Press. 


ARCHITECTURE, ART, AND MUSIC. 

Royal Castles of England. By Henry C. Shelley. 
Illustrated, 8vo, 349 pages. LC. Page & Co. 
$3. net. 

The Message of Greek Art. By H. H. Powers, Ph.D. 
Illustrated, 8vo, 336 pages. Macmillan Co, 
$2. net. 

A Short History of Art. By Julia B. DeForest; 
edited, revised, and largely rewritten by Charles 
H. Caffin. Illustrated, large 8vo, 758 pages. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $3. net. 

Old Plantation Melodies. Written and composed by 
Stephen Collins Foster, Walter Kittredge, and 
others. Illustrated by Charles Copeland and 
Mary Hallock Foote. 12mo. H. M. Caldwell Co. 
$1.50 net. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

The Pulpit and the Pew: Lyman Beecher Lectures 
Delivered 1913, before the Divinity School of 
Yale University. By Charles H. Parkhurst, LL.D. 
8vo, 195 pages. Yale University Press. $1.50 net. 

The Belief in Personal Immortality. By E. S. P. 
Haynes. 8vo, 184 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.25 net. 

Constructive Natural Theology. By Newman Smith. 
12mo, 123 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. net. 

Gospel Origins: A Study in the Synoptic Problem. 
By William West Holdsworth, M.A. 12mo, 211 
pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 75 cts. net. 
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Peloubet’s Select Notes on the International Les- 
sons for 1914: The Life of Christ in the Synop- 
tic Gospels. By F. N. Peloubet, D.D., and Amos 
R. Wells, LL.D. Illustrated, large 8vo, 367 pages. 
W. A. Wilde Co, 

Religion of Science Library. First volumes: The 
Religica of Science, by Dr. Paul Carus, third 
edition, revised and enlarged; Memory, Lectures 
on the Specific Energies of the Nervous System, 
by Ewald Hering, fourth edition, enlarged; The 
Prophets of Israel, by C. H. Cornill, tenth edi- 
tion. Each 12mo. Open Court Publishing Co. 
Paper. 


FARMING AND AGRICULTURE. 

The Corn Crops: A Discussion of Maize, Kafirs, 
and Sorghums as Grown in the United States 
and Canada. By E. G. Montgomery. Illustrated, 
12mo, 347 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.60 net. 

Manures and Fertilizers. By Homer J. Wheeler, 
Ph.D. Illustrated, 8vo, 389 pages. Macmillan 
Co. $1.60 net. 

Materials and Methods in High School Agriculture. 
By William Granville Hummel and Bertha Royce 
Hummel. Illustrated, 12mo, 385 pages. Mac- 
millan Co, $1.25 net. 

The Principles of Agriculture through the School 
and the Home Garden. By C. A. Stebbins, M.S. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 380 pages. Macmillan Co, 
$1. net. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Psychology of Learning: An Experimenta! In- 
vestigation of the Economy and Technique of 
Memory. By E. Meumann; translated from the 
German by John Wallace Baird. 8vo, 393 pages. 
D. Appleton & Co. 

Heraldry for Craftsmen and Designers. By W. H. 
St. John Hope, Litt.D. Illustrated in color, etc., 
12mo, 426 pages. Macmillan Co. 

The Psychopathology of Hysteria. By Charles D. 
Fox, M.D. 12mo, 437 pages. Richard G. Badger. 
$2. net. 

The Quest of the Best: Insights into Ethics for 
Parents, Teachers, and Leaders of Boys. By 
William De Witt Hyde. 12mo, 267 pages. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $1. net. 

The Dinner Calendar for 1914. By Fannie Merritt 
Farmer. Decorated in colors, 8vo. Sully & 
Kleinteich. 

Pleasure and Work. By J. Abbott Cantrell, M.D. 
12mo, 230 pages. R. F. Fenno & Co. $1. net. 
Here’s a New One: A Book of After Dinner Stories. 
By Adolph Davidson. 12mo, 96 pages. H. M. 

Caldwell Co. 650 cts. net. 

The Sunny Side of Bereavement. By Charles E. 

Cooledge. 12mo, 56 pages. Richard G. Badger. 


NEW CATALOGUE OF 


Choice and Unusual Books 


Including a Varied Selection of the Works of Ancient and 
Modern Authors, First Editions, Association Volumes, Illus- 
trated Works, Books in Fine Bindings, etc., sent on request. 


C.GERHARDT & CO., 20 Nassau St., New York 














To Appear Shortly 


HEREDITY AND SEX 


y THOMAS HUNT MORGAN, Ph.D. 
Profotes of Experimental Zoology, Columbia University. 


12zmo, cloth, pp. ix. + -. oo}? Price, $1.75 net; 
y mail, $1.87 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
LEMCKE AND Buecuner, Agents 
30-32 West 27th Street - - NEW YORK CITY 














F. M. HOLLY 
Established 1905 
Authors’ and Publishers’ Representative 
Circulars sent upon request. 156 Fifth Avenue, New Yor«x. 


THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 
Thirty-third Year. LETTERS OF CRITICISM, EXPERT 
REVISION OF MSS. Advice as to publication. Address 
DR. TITUS M. COAN, 424 W. 119th St., NEW YORK CITY 


‘ BROKER IN 
Poriesfinan LITERATURE 
DRAMA AND ART 


27 East TwentTy-Seconp STREET, New York 
Write for Circular London Connections 


THE BUREAU OF SERVICE TO AUTHORS 
Under the Supervision of Moprstr Hannis Jorpan, 
Revises, Edits, and Places Serials, Special Articles, 
Poems, Dramas, Photoplays, Vaudeville Sketches, Songs. 
Typing by experts. Endorsement of leading Editors, Pub- 
lishers, Managers. 
Send 10 cents for Writer’s Leaflet of Instruction. 

32 Union Square, East NEW YORK CITY 

















LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 


Author’s Representative 


Send two-cent stamp for Circular. 


235 W. 40th St. NEW YORK CITY 














The Freshman and His College 
By FRANCIS CUMMINS LOCKWOOD 


A MANUAL providing the Freshman with an out- 

look upon the opportunities of college and of 
life. Beside the chapters written by the author of 
the book there are also selections from 


Cuartes W. Exior 

Wirtiam DeWirt Hype 

Joun Butter Jounson ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN 

Joun Grizr Hissen Wixsur W. Trosurn 
and Joun Henry NewMan 


Cloth. 164 pages. Price, 80 cents. 
D. C. HEATH & CO., PUBLISHERS 


Boston New Yorx Cuicaco 


LIBRARY ORDERS 


OUR facilities for completely and 
promptly filling orders from 
patie libraries are unexcelled. Our 
location in the publishing center of 
the country enables us to secure im- 
mediately any book not in our very 
large stock. 

Our service is the best, for all parts of the country. Give us a trial. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 


Union Square North NEW YORK CITY 33-37 East 17th St. 


Wittiam James 
Davip Starr Jorpan 
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ae The Mosher Books 


Gems of Poetry and Prose in 
Perfect Mechanical Setting 


THE MOSHER CATALOGUE 


An interesting specimen of fine book-making which 
will be valued by every booklover, will be 


SENT FREE ON REQUEST 








THOMAS B. MOSHER, Publisher 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


SOME READERS LIKE 


THE COLONNADE 


because it doesn’t care whether they do or not. It is a 
non-popular — ae that prints anything literary if 


it’s good enough. 


Nine issues a year (October to June): $1.00. 


Send for a Sample Copy to 
Tue Anpiron CLus oF New York City 














Library Economy and Library Buckram 
go together hand in hand 
If you can DOUBLE the life of your books—if they will stand 


six years of hard usage instead of three, then your binding 
expenee is CUT in HALF. 


HOLLISTON LIBRARY BUCKRAM 
is Geigned to give the maximum amount of service. It will 
wear longer See leather and twice as long as the ordinary 
styles of cloth bi 
It has been cheoted by hundreds of the leading libraries in 
the country as a standard fabric for rebinding. 
In your next order specify HOLLISTON | — reamed BUCK- 
RAM. It is used by all best bookbinders. 
Send for Our Latest Sample Book 
THE HOLLISTON MILLS, Norwoop, Mass. 
New York Office: 67 Fifth Avenue 




















Short -Story Writing 





250-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 571 Springfield, Mass. 





























For immediate publication : 
STRINDBERG'’S 


By the Open Sea 


A novel that does not 
insult your intelligence. 





Authorized translation by Ellie Schleussner. $1.25 net. 
B. W. HUEBSCH, Publisher, 225 Fifth avenue, New York 














Box 84, University Heights NEW YORK 








BOOKS ALL OUT-OF PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 
* no matter on what subject. Write us. We can get 
you any book ever published. Please state wants. Catalogue free. 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOK SHOP, 14-16 Bright St., Binurnenam, Eno. 


BOO We can supply any book on any 

subject. Over 1,000,000 volumes 
in stock in strictly classified order. Second-hand at 
Half Price. New 25% discount. Send for List No. 
786 post free, and state wants. Books bought — best 
prices given. 

W. & G. FOYLE, 

121-123 Charing Cross Road LONDON, ENG. 











@ Books mailed any- 
where — post free — upon 
receipt of publisher’s 
price. @.By patronizing 
me you will save more 
than I make. @ Pennies 
make dollars: you save the 
postage, I gain the sale. 


LIN DMAR K’S 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Out of Print Books 
Autograph Letters 

First Editions 
Mr. ERNEST DRESSEL NORTH desires 
to inform his friends, customers, and 
the book-buying public that he has a 
large stock of rare second-hand books 
and autograph letters constantly on 
hand. He is always ready to buy or 
sell such, and to correspond with 
librarians, collectors, and booksellers 
regarding these specialties. 


The Book-Lover’s Quarterly: $1.00 a year 


ERNEST DRESSEL NORTH 
4 East Thirty-ninth Street NEW YORK CITY 
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